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JACK HAZARD.AND HIS FORTUNES, 
CHAPTER IV. 
JACK’S FLIGHT. 


HE scow lay moored by the dusky shore, while 
Dick went down the tow-path, and Pete, with a 
lantern, traversed-the “heel-path,” calling Lion 
and looking for little Jack. In the mean time little 
Jack sat upright behind the bushes, laughing to 
himself, and patting the dog’s neck to keep him 
still. 

“Here’s something afloat!” he heard Pete 
call out from the canal-side, a few rods farther down. 
“Hullo! it’s a straw hat!” 

“Then he’s gone to the bottom,” he’ heard Dick 
reply, and laughed ‘again, not because he thought it 
fun to be given up for drowned by his friends, but 
because he hoped to fire old Berrick’s soul with remorse 
for his untimely fate. 

“Don’t make fools o’ yerselves, boys!” Berrick 
, shouted from the scow. “You can’t drown Jack. 
Beat the bushes and look behind the logs, and you'll 

find him. Then fetch him here. Ill pay him for play- 

) hie “ae, in’ us such a trick, — the scow waitin’ !” 

Jack stopped laughing at this speech, which didn’t 

sound as if it came from a soul likely ‘to be fired very much with remorse 

on his account. He rose to his feet, and stole away across-a stumpy field, 
followed by the dog. “Their old scow 'll wait a spell, if it waits for us!” 
he muttered, — “ won’t it, Lion?” ; 
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Close by was a low stone-wall; and beyond that lay a road. Jack tum- 
bled over into it, and began to run. Lion bounded by his side, in great 
glee ; he, too, seemed to feel that they had gained their freedom. 

“This is the way we’ll get dry and warm, ain’t it, Lion?” said Jack, 
dropping once more into a walk when he was out of breath. ‘We ’ve both 
been wet once to-day, and dried once; and now we’ll soon be dry again. 
Lucky we ’ve had our supper !” 

The long twilight was obscured by heavy clouds in the west, and the 
evening grew darker and darker, until at last he became aware of a pale 
light increasing upon the earth. He had looked often enough behind 
him when he first started on the road; now he looked again, and behold! 
the moon was rising, large and red, over the wooded hills. He had by 
this time travelled three or four miles. 

Why he walked so fast and so far he himself could hardly have told. 
He passed several houses in which there were lights ; but, hatless and wet 
as he was, he did not like to show himself in any of them. He was getting 
dry now; but he was farther than ever from his hat, without which he 
seemed to think himself unpresentable. Jack had a great idea of beginning 
his new life on a basis of respectability. 

‘At last he came to a house which was not only full of light, but of sound 
also. It was situated on an open corner at the crossing of two roads, — 
a one-story house without a window or a blind, or a fence before the door. 
He knew enough of civilization to guess that this was a school-house. 
He listened as he drew near, and heard male and female voices singing 
a hymn; then he guessed it must be a meeting-house. The outer door 
was open, and he thought it would be interesting to peep in. 

He peeped in accordingly. He saw before him a moonlit entry, beyond 
which was a half-open door leading into a larger room. It was im this 
that the lights and singers were ; but he could not see much of them, 
owing to the broad back of a stout man within, who stood close by the 
doorway. The stout man held a singing-book in one hand, and was beating 
time with the other, and neither he nor anybody else noticed the ragged, 
bareheaded boy behind him. 

Now, what chiefly interested Jack was — not the stout man beating time, 
nor the wide-open mouth of the only other singer visible (though Jack 
thought he could have “chucked a peanut into it,” if he had had one), nor 
the music itself, but —a row of hats hung upon nails in the entry. Two 
or three were common-looking straw hats, —a circumstance which tended 
greatly to enhance his interest in them. There was one which he thought 
would suit him. He slipped in and out again undiscovered, and the hat was 
on his head. It did not occur to him at the moment that he was stealing. 
The fancied necessity of the act —that fruitful source of crimes great and 
small — excused it to his conscience, —if the little canal-driver could be 
supposed to have a conscience. 

“The owner can get another easy enough,” he thought; “ while I must 
have one.” It proved a rather loose fit, but he tightened the band; and 
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he even laughed as he imagined the said owner’s perplexity when he should 
come to look for his property. “ He’ll fancy the wind has blowed it away,” 
thought Jack. 

Once more in the road, he walked on faster than ever. From the top 
of a hill he looked back and saw the light still in the school-house, and 
heard faintly the sound of the music, and said to himself, “ Hain’t missed 
his hat yit!”” Just then the moon went under a cloud, and with the gloom 
that fell upon the earth a strangely uncomfortable feeling came over the 
boy’s heart. 

“I must n’t stop till I git fur enough away from here,” thought he; “for 
his hat must n’t be found on me!” 

As he went on, he thought over the advice his unknown friend, the 
packet passenger, had given him. When he got as far as “ BE HONEST,” 
he could not but feel that he had diverged slightly from the straight line 
marked out for him. He took off the hat and held it in his hand. “I wish 
the dumb thing was back there on the nail!” he said. “Never mind! it’s 
done, and it can’t be helped. Come on, old Lion!” 

But he now remarked with no little uneasiness that the few lights in the 
farm-houses he passed were beginning to disappear. His way became 
almost fearfully gloomy and lonesome ; he was getting weary and the night 
was chill, —too chill for sleeping out of doors. 

“T must put up somewhere ; it’s time I was looking for a place,” thought 
he. “I can offer to pay for my lodging,” (he had fourteen cents in his 
pocket,) “ or I can ask for work.” 

With this thought in his mind, he approached the only dwelling in which 
a light was now visible. It was some time after he had knocked, and 
knocked again, that he heard a bolt withdrawn, then saw the door slowly 
open, and an old man appear holding the latch in one hand and a flaring 
candle in the other. He had on nothing but a shirt, and his hair and 
features had the ruffled and cross look of one who had just gone to bed 
and just got up again very unwillingly. ‘What do ye want?” he asked, 
scowling at Jack. 

“Work, if you please,” said Jack. 

“Who be ye? Where did ye come from?” And the man held his 
candle almost at the boy’s nose. 

Jack thought, “If I tell him I come off from the canal, he won’t have 
me”; so he said, “I’ve come out from the city to find a job.” 

“What can ye do?” 

“T can drive a team, sir.” 

“Can that dog drive a team too?” 

Jack felt the force of the question, and answered with a bold front, “I 
did n’t know he follered me till after I started, then I could n’t send him 
back.” 

“ Seems to me it’s a strange time to start out looking for a job!” said 
the man, eying him suspiciously, while the candle dripped and his linen 
waved in the night wind. 
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“TI left the city in the morning,” replied Jack. That was true enough, 
though not in the sense in which he meant to be understood. So far, he 
fancied he had made a pretty straight story out of a crooked one; but now, 
he had to spoil it by adding, — “I did n’t go back, for I thought if I could n’t 
git a job to-night, maybe I could find one to-morrow.” 

The man scowled at him more suspiciously than ever, and exclaimed 
in a tone of amazement, “SuNDAy!” 

“Is to-morrow —I didn’t think of its bein’ — Sunday!” stammered 
Jack ; which was about the only simply and str:ctly true thing he had said. 
There was no Sunday on the canal, and he had forgotten that there was 
such an institution anywhere else. 

“Of course!” he hastily added, thinking such ignorance would prove 
more damaging to his character for respectability than the simple act of 
starting out to find work at the close of the week. “I wanted to git a 
job, and be on the spot all ready to begin it Monday.” 

“TI believe you’re lying, every word you say,” answered the old man. 
“You just want a place to stop over night, and perhaps steal something, 
then that would be the last of you. If you really want to find work among 
honest folks, you must learn to tell a straight story, and git red of that 
dog. Now clear out, and don’t you prowl about this house ! ” 

So saying, he shut and bolted the door. 


CHAPTER V. 
AN ADVENTURE. 


MATTERS were beginning to look serious to poor Jack. Saturday night, 
only fourteen cents in his pocket, a dog on his hands, and no chance 
now for work until Monday ; could he hope that anybody would take him in 
and keep him until then, — a ragged little wretch like him? 

As he walked along the lonely road again, he could not help wondering 
how far he was from the canal. 

“If I could crawl into a stable somewhere till morning!” he thought. 
He was used to that. And now the idea occurred to him, “Why not 
crawl into a stable somewhere along here ?” 

Whilst looking for some such humble shelter he saw another light. But 
he avoided the house in which it was, —a large farm-house standing well 
back from the road,—and took a circuitous route across two or three 
fenced fields to get at the barn from the rear. He entered a yard, and 
passed some cattle lying on the ground, before and under an open shed, — 
almost stumbling over a cow, that rose suddenly to her feet before him and 
walked off in the darkness. He stopped and listened. He could hear the 
heavy breathing of the cattle, but no other sound. He stepped softly along, 
and laid his hand on the barn, feeling for a door. He found one, and the 
pin that fastened it. With a slight twist he withdrew the pin. Just then 
Lion gave a growl. 
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“Come here! stop your noise!” whispered the boy, trembling with 
vague apprehension, — for, strange as it may seem, he felt much more as 
if he were stealing now than when he took the hat. 

Softly he opened the door. At that moment Lion growled again in a 
way he did not like. He stood breathless for a moment, peering into 
the darkness on all sides, when a sudden light glimmered in the shed, 
and two figures rushed out upon him, one carrying a tin lantern, and the 
other armed with a gun. 

Jack dropped the door-pin and retreated. 

“Who are you?” a sharp voice demanded. 
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i ) “Le’ me ’lone!” said Jack; while Lion sprang between him and his 
assailants. i 
“Keep that dog back, or I'll blow his brains out!” said he with the | 

gun. | 


Thereupon Jack made a stand, facing about and calling Lion to his side. 
The two figures advanced ; the sprinkled radiance from the perforated tin | 
enclosed them in its quivering circle, and he could see that he was con- i 
fronted by two sturdy farm-boys not much older than himself. He stood 
with one hand on the dog’s neck, pale but defiant, when the door of the 
lantern was opened, and a broad stream of light fell upon dog and boy. 
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“ What do you want here?” said the lad with the gun, —a tall young 
fellow, with a resolute face, but as pale as Jack’s own. 

“ Work, — I’m huntin’ for work,” said Jack. 

“This is a pretty place to hunt for it!” said the lad with the lantern, 
excitedly. “You expected to find it in that stable, did ye? Look, Ab! 
he ’d got the door open!” 

“Why didn’t ye go to the house,—if you wanted honest work?” 
said Ab. 

“T was afraid the folks was abed,” replied Jack. 

“ Did n’t ye see a light there ?” 

“ Yes, but ’t was late, and I was afraid of disturbin’ folks.” 

“That was very considerate!” said Ab. “So you thought you’d jest 
help yourself to what you could find, without troubling anybody ! — What’s 
that, Jase?” : 

“The pin to the door, that he’d flung down here,” said Jase, picking 
it up. 

“You may think I was stealing, if you like,” said Jack, desperately. 
“ But I'll jest tell you the truth. All I expected to find in this here barn 
was jest a place to sleep on the straw somewhere.” 

“ Where do you come from, any way?” 

“Out of the canal, about the last thing. I’d been flung into it twice 
too often, and I got sick o’ that sort o’ business. So I made up my mind 
to quit. I hain’t got dry yet. If you was in my place, I guess you’d 
be glad enough to crawl into a stable and sleep, without thinking about 
stealing.” 

This speech evidently made an impression on Ab and Jase. They stood 
regarding his ragged clothes and anxious face, in the light of the lantern, 
while poor little Jack put up his grimy knuckles and dashed away a 
tear. 

“ Where are your friends?” said Ab, in a milder tone of voice. 

“ The only friend I ’ve got in the world is this one here!” replied Jack, 
laying his hand on Lion’s head. “ And he’s the best—” He was going to 
choke. To avoid that weakness, he began to swear, letting off such a 
volley of oaths as Ab and Jase had never heard anywhere off the canal. 
He swore about the virtues of his dog, and the badness of the rest of the 
world, and his own ill luck, until his emotion was expended, and he was 
himself again. 

Ab in the mean time had whispered to Jase, “Shall we let him stop?” 
and Jase had replied, “I d’n’ know —kind of a hard case —s’pose he 
hain’t nowhere else to go” — when this storm of profanity astonished them. 

“T guess you did come from the canal!” said Ab; “and it’s my opinion 
you ’d better go back there.” 

“Well! I don’t know but I had,” said Jack, giving his eyes another 
savage brush with his fist. “I meant to quit drivin’ and find somethin’ 
better todo. But it’s no use! that’s all I’m fit fer.” And without another 
word he walked away, with his only friend in the world jogging close by 
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his side. They went down a long lane leading out of the yard and disap- 
peared in the darkness. 

“Curi’s !” said Ab, leaning on his gun. “ What do ye think?” 

“Funny!” said Jase, placing the lantern on the ground. “Shall we call 
him back and let him stay ?” 

“If he’d waited, we’d have asked pa,” said Ab. “Didn’t he swear, | 
though! And I bet he’d have stole somethin’.” 

“Seems too bad, don’t it?” said Jase,— ‘to turn him away, if all he 
wanted was just to sleep on the straw! I pity him, anyhow.” 

“I wish I had his dog! Wasn't he a splendid feller?” said Ab. “I 
come plaguy nigh shooting him. Shall we watch any longer?” 

“Maybe we’d better, a little while,” said Jase. “Besides, Ae may come 
back again.” 

So the boys returned to the shed, where Jase set his lantern in a large, 
deep trough used for feeding the cattle, and placed an empty nail-keg over 
it. Then both crept into the trough, and lay down; and in a minute shed 
and yard were as dark and silent as when little Jack came in and passed 
the sleeping cattle. 

In the mean while Jack walked on in a desolate state of mind, not know- 
ing whither the lane would lead him, and caring as little. It led him to a 
hilly pasture, crossing which he had ample time to reflect upon his situa- 
tion. He was sorry he did not ask the boys how far it was to the canal, 
and the way to get there. 

“ That’s my place; there I’m at home; I was a fool to leave it!” 
thought he. “And, after all, dad ain’t the wust manin the world. ’T was 
only once in a while that he treated me so. I’d give something to tumble 
into my bunk in the old scow agin, jest now!” 

Then as he walked on he chided himself for his want of resolution. “I 
was going to begin life in a new way! and what have I done? Follered 
that man’s advice? He said, Be honest; and I stole a hat the fust thing. 
He said, Be truthful; and what a string of lies I told that man in the 
house back there! He said, Be decent in your speech and behavior; and 
did n’t I swear a blue streak in the face o’ them boys? Guess it took their 
breath away! I don’t know what possessed me! It seems as though 
the Old Harry was in me, and would n’t let me do better, if I tried.” And 
poor Jack fairly wept in despair at himself as he went stumbling on over 
the uneven ground. 

Falling over a stone, he got up and sat down upon it. It was now quite 
dark ; a sprinkle fell upon his hand, — it was beginning to rain. He drew 
Lion to his side and hugged him close. 

“ Shall we lie down here, old fellow?” he said. “Let the rain come! 
who cares?” 

But he could n’t help thinking of the comfortable homes he had passed, 
and wondering why it was that, when other people had roofs to shelter 
them, and warm beds to sleep in, and kind hearts to love them, he alone 
was an outcast in the dismal night. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
THE CAMP-FIRE IN THE WOODS. 


SUDDENLY he saw a little flame shoot up in the darkness, he knew not 
how far off. It rose, fell, rose again, then flickered and went out. But 
now where it had been he thought he could distinguish a dull glow, break- 
ing out here and there into sparks of brighter light. It seemed to be in a 
hollow below the hill on which he was; he thought it must be a fire in 
the woods, and set out to walk towards it. 

At the foot of the hill he came to marshy ground, and a choir of shrill- 
voiced frogs. He soon found himself stepping in water; then he ran 
against stumps, and went plunging over roots and through crashing brush- 
heaps. 

He would have turned back, but, getting sight of the fire again, he was 
sure that he saw a human figure pass before it. Lion took the lead, 
and piloted him safely, amid stumps and puddles and brushwood, to dry 
ground on the other side of the swamp. 

There a strange scene met his eyes. He seemed to have come upon a 
little volcano smoking in the woods. It was a circular mound four or five 
feet high, and perhaps twelve feet in diameter, wrapped in smoke, which 
poured from an opening in the top, and transpired in thin streaks from 
the porous sides. The entire mound looked to be one mass of smothered 
fire kept down by a covering of dry earth. A little removed from it, a 
couple of burning brands put their red noses together under a kettle sus- 
pended by a chain from a pole,—a primitive out-of-door fireplace ; and 
just beyond that, with a doorway looking out upon it, was a shanty of 
rough boards. 

As Jack left the marsh and the chorus of frogs behind him, and drew 
near the fire, suddenly a man, black as a negro, with bare head and bare 
arms, rose from the ground before the shanty, where he had been lying, 
and, with a shovel in his hand, walked about the smoking mound. By 
means of fresh earth thrown up from a pile at his feet, he closed a hole 
in which fire was beginning to appear; then he made another opening 
in the side of the mound below; then he stood leaning on the shovel 
watching the mound, while the rain fell slowly upon him and the great 
smouldering heap, and pattered on the last year’s leaves that strewed the 
ground. 

“Hullo!” said Jack, emerging from the outer darkness and coming 
within the dim glow shed about the place. 

“ Hullo!” said the man. 

His manner was not unkind, though his speech was gruff; and Jack was 
encouraged to add, “ Keep tavern here?” 

“Sort o’ kind o’,” said the man. 

“ Maybe you would n’t object to my dryin’ my legs afore that fire?” and 
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Jack cast a longing glance at the brands. “It’s been my luck to git wet 
to-day.” 

“‘ Object, no; make yerself to home,” said the man. “There’s a log to 
set on. Pull off yer shoes an’ stockin’s, stick yer feet out. Be comf’table.” 

Jack seated himself on the log, pulled off his shoes (he had no stockings), 
stretched out his feet towards the glowing brands, and was as comfortable 
as could have been expected under the circumstances. Lion sat on the 
dry, warm earth by his side, and enjoyed the fire with him. 
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“How did ye git through that swale?” said the man. “I heard a 
crashin’ ; thought ’t was a strayed calf, and harked to hear ye bl’at.” 

“T ain’t one of the bl’attin’ sort,” said Jack, —“ or I should have bl’atted ! 
Though it would n’t have done much good ; the frogs made such a racket, 
I could n’t even have heard myself.” 

“T can give ye a little more fire”; and the man cast chips and bark 
upon the brands, making a quick and cheerful blaze. Jack regarded him 
with a sort of grateful wonder, his heart warming less in the glow of 
the fire than at sight of that tall, stalwart, gnome-like creature, so black 
and rough and ungainly, yet so kind. 

“ This ’ll keep ye dry” ; and the man placed a broad board over Jack’s 
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head, resting one end on the pole, and the other on the ground. “Now 
toast your shins while I look after the pit. Wish I knowed whuther ’t was 
goin’ to rain much,” turning up his sooty face to the sky. ‘None to hurt, 
I guess.” 

He walked about the mound, throwing fresh earth upon it here and there 
with his shovel, then returned and laid more sticks upon the fire. 

“What is that smoking heap, any way?” asked Jack, whose curiosity 
was strongly excited. 

“ Charcoal, — or it will be, about the middle of next week. This is what 
we call a pit ; — did n’t ye ever see a pit before ?” 

“ Never,” said Jack. 

“I wonder!” said the collier. “I have made charcoal, or helped make 
it, ever since I was knee-high to a toad.” 

“Can boys work at it?” asked Jack, with some eagerness. 

“Boys work at it?—yes; I’ve had boys work under me; though it 
takes a man that knows how, to burn a pit: I’ve seen men that have 
worked at the business half their lives that could n’t do that jest right. 
They ’d burn it too much or not enough, —or they’d burn it uneven, so ’t 
the coal would come out all crumbly in one place, and like as not half wood 
in another.” 

“ Do you work at it all the time ?” 

“When I work at anything. But ’t ain’t my natur’ to work all the time, 
*thout no let up. I do my job, then lay off, and spend my money, then 
hunt up another job, and do that, and so on. In this way I take life easy. 
Me and my pardner, we got out this wood last winter, and now we ’re pittin’ 
it. After we’ve sold the charcoal and spent the money, we shall go to 
another place where wood ’s plenty and cheap, and do the same thing over 
again. That’s the way we live.” 

“TJ should think it was a pretty good way,” said Jack. “Will ye hire 
me ?” 

The collier, who was lifting the kettle from the fire, turned and looked 
at the ragged boy sitting there under the slanting board, before the blaze, 
and Jooking up inquiringly at him. 

“ My pardner would have suthin’ to say about that,” he replied, setting 
the kettle down. “There’s plenty to do, —choppin’, clearin’, cookin’ our 
grub, makin’ the pit and watchin’ it, and gittin’ out the coal. But it ain’t 
a kind of life I’d recommend to a chap like you. It’s a lonesome life. 
It’s a sort of vagabond life. It’ll do for me; but if I had a son, I’d say 
to him, ‘ Learn a good trade, or go on to a farm.’ And that’s my advice 
to you.” 

This was very much as Jack had many a time heard Pete talk in his 
sober moods; and now the friendly counsel of the packet passenger re- 
curred to him with great force. Yet charcoal-burning seemed to him a 
step higher than canal-driving, and he accordingly proposed to work for 
the colliers until he could find some other employment. 

“1’ll see what my pardner says,” replied his new friend, taking down a 
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tin cup hooked by the handle upon the end of the pole on which the kettle 
had been hung. “ Meanwhile ye better take suthin’ to warm ye.” He 
dipped the cup into the kettle. “Fire ’ll do for the outside, but this is 
good for the inside.” 

And he placed the cup, filled with black fluid, on the log, turning the 
handle invitingly towards Jack’s hand. 

“What is it?” said Jack, lifting the cup to his nostrils. “O, coffee! 
much obliged !” 

“?Lasses biled in,” observed the collier. ‘“ But milk is skase with us, — 
*thout we happen to see a milch cow feedin’ in the pastur’; then we help 
ourselves. Have a bit 0’ pork, or a biscuit, or a cold potater ?” 

Jack accepted the biscuit and shared it with Lion, and sipped the strong, 
black, molasses-sweetened fluid, thankfully enough, and told something 
of his story. 

The collier found another dipper on a natural hook made by cutting off 
the end of a small branch growing out from one of the crotched saplings 
that supported the pole ; and he drank sociably with his guest, sitting under 
another board leaned against the pole. 

“ Well, Bub,” said he, after the latter had finished his coffee and his 
story, “you won’t think o’ goin’ any further to-night, anyhow. So you 
jest crawl into the cabin there, out o’ the wet; and we’ll talk over your 
case in the mornin’! You sha’n’t be turned adrift fore Monday, any- 
how.” 

Jack’s voice choked and his eyes were blinded with tears, as he started 
for the cabin. 

“Smoke!” he murmured, coughing. But it was something besides smoke 
that troubled him. As the collier showed the door of the shanty, and bade 
him “crawl in,” he felt so grateful that he could have flung his arms about 
him and given him a good hugging, black as he was. 

“ Don’t stumble over 4im_,; he’ll be cross,” said the collier. 

“Him ” was another begrimed fellow, stretched asleep upon some dingy 
straw at the entrance to the hut. Jack crept carefully about him, without 
disturbing his snores, and got in under the sloping roof. 

“Room for the dog?” he asked in a whisper, over the sleeper. 

“ Of course !” 

And the next moment Lion was at his young master’s side and in his 
arms, 

“ Old Lion ! ain’t this luck!” said Jack. 

Lion answered by thumping him with his tail and caressing him with his 
tongue. The rain pattered upon the boards above, and soon began to leak 
through in little streams upon them ; but they neither heard nor felt it ; 
they were fast asleep. 

Ff. T. Trowbridge. 
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View of Mount Hecla. 


Yel our next meeting at the Professor’s we all noticed that Cale Betson 
appeared uncommonly glum. 

“He’s got something on his mind,” said Croll Wagner. “As we come 
along together, — came along, ” — hastily correcting himself, to save some- 
body else the trouble, — “he did nothing but pull off his cap, and slap his 
forehead, and look up at the sky and mutter, and then look down at the 
ground and groan. I asked him what was the matter ; and all I could get 
out of him was —‘ An intellectual snub,’ — if anybody knows what that is.” 

“ An intellectual snub, Caleb?” queried the Professor. 

“Yes,” said Cale, with a rather rueful smile. “I’ve been beaten in an 
argument. I don’t like to be beaten in an argument. It don’t make a 
fellow feel good.” 

I said I was astonished that so tonguey a chap as he should not have 
managed somehow to have the last word; and still more, that he should 
ever have confessed himself beaten. 

“I own it here,” said he; “for it is my coming here that has got me 
into trouble.” The Professor begged him to explain, and he went on. “Our 
talks about the heat of the sun quite drove out of my head the fact that 
the earth has any heat of its own. I said as much in a discussion I had 
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with George Orvis at the post-office this evening. There was a crowd 
around us, and we were both talking pretty loud, and I was getting the best 
of the argument, — it was about the power of the sun’s rays, — when I was 
betrayed into making that rash statement!” And Caleb beat his brow. 

“ But why feel so badly about it?” inquired the Professor. 

“O,in that crowd!” groaned Caleb. “I saw I was wrong the moment 
I had spoken; but George caught me up as quick as lightning ; and before 
I could throw in a word of explanation he sang out, ‘You are mighty 
glib with your tongue, Cale Betson, but you don’t know anything, after all, 
The earth has no heat of its own ?—that is a bright idea! Why,’ says he, 
‘all the sun can do is just to warm the surface of our planet a little. Re- 
move the sun, and, as you say, that surface would be cased in snow and 
ice soon enough. But dig below the surface;—go to the North Pole 
to-day,’ says he, —‘to the regions of eternal ice, — and how deep do you 
think you would have to penetrate to get through the frozen crust and find 
warmth? Only a few yards, Cale Betson! The deeper you went the 
warmer, the hotter the earth would be, until you came to an ocean of 
interior fire. I tell you,’ says he, raising his voice higher and higher, ‘we 
are here standing on just a crust, —a mere scum on the surface of that fiery 
ocean! Deep mines, artesian wells that spout hot water, boiling springs, 
all prove that it is so; and, more than all, volcanoes. VOLCANOES, Cale 
Betson !’ he roared at me; ‘did you ever hear of VOLCANOES?’ And 
he strutted out of the post-office with the silly crowd at his heels, all laughing 
so that I could n’t get in a word. That’s what I call an intellectual snub. 
Was n’t it enough to make a fellow blue ?” 

“He certainly had the advantage of you,” replied the Professor. “And 
yet you might have met his argument with another, which would at least 
have insured you an honorable retreat.” 

“ What!” cried Abel Montey, “is n’t it true, then, that we live on a mere 
crust, over such a sea of fire? I’m glad of that!” 

“It may be true, after all. Geologists are now pretty generally agreed 
that this planet was once a mass of molten matter, and that it has gradually 
cooled off in the course of ages. In that case, the surface was undoubtedly 
the first to harden; and we may credit the evidence that there is still 
intense heat at the centre. From observations made in deep mines, it has 
been estimated that the temperature of the earth increases, as we descend 
into it, at the rate of one degree for every twelve or fifteen yards. Of course 
this rate varies much in different places; but that has been set down as 
the average. You see, then, we should not have far to go to reach the 
temperature of boiling water; nor penetrate a very thick crust before finding 
a degree of heat that would keep iron and even rocks in a state of fusion. 
Earthquakes which shake the globe, destroy cities, uplift mountains like 
bubbles, and sink islands in the sea, show how comparatively thin that 
crust is, and how tremendous are the forces within ! 

“ Volcanoes,” continued the Professor, ‘ may be considered the chimneys 
of the terrible furnace on the outer walls of which we live. The fact that 
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they are not confined to torrid or even temperate regions shows that our 
planet has within herself sources of heat which appear sublimely indepen- 
dent of the direct rays of the sun. On the shores of the Antarctic Continent 
several volcanoes have been discovered. The largest of these is Mount 
Erebus, situated on the farthest known borders of the Antarctic Ocean. 
It is approachable only during a brief season of the year through a perilous 
region of icebergs. It is nearly two miles high, and is covered to the crater 
with perpetual snow. There, far within the polar circle, where it is night 
during half the year, that awful fountain of fire throws up a column of flame 
and smoke, which rises to a height of two or three thousand feet, filling 
the sky with clouds, and casting a lurid glare over vast solitudes of polar 
ice and snow.” 





View of Mount Erebus. 


“ All that you say,” Cale Betson complained, “goes to strengthen George 
Orvis’s argument; and I thought you were going to bring up something 
against it.” 

“Yet all this,” continued the Professor, — “as I was about to say when 
our anxious young friend interrupted me, — does not prove conclusively the 
theory of central heat. Some very eminent men of science —Sir Charles 
Lyell among them — maintain that the earth is a solid globe.” 

“How, then,” I asked, “can you account for earthquakes and volca- 
noes?” 
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“O, easily enough!” said the Professor, with a smile. “It was once 
thought that a volcanic eruption was nothing but the result of coal and 
pyrites in the mountain taking fire.” 

“ But how could they take fire? That’s the question!” said I. 

“ Some years ago,” replied the Professor, “a Frenchman, named Lémery, 
made a little volcano, to illustrate his notion of the thing. He mixed a heap 
of powdered sulphur and iron-filings, moistened with water, and lo! in a 
little while it was smoking, — it was actually on fire. Men of science looked 
on and exclaimed, ‘ Volcanoes and earthquakes are only the result of chemi- 
cal action in the bowels of the earth.’ On a grand scale, of course. We 
know that there are various substances the chemical union of which pro- 
duces heat, even intense heat; and it is not unreasonable to suppose that 
vast quantities of these may lie near together in deep recesses, where veins 
of water penetrate and ignite them. Then gases explode, the water bursts 
into steam, and we have earthquake shocks and volcanic eruptions. Cota- 
paxi is known to have hurled from its crater a huge rock weighing two 
hundred tons a distance of nine miles. During the eruption of 1766 Mount 
Hecla, in Iceland, threw fragments of lava and magnetic iron fifteen and 
twenty miles.” 

“Phew!” whistled Cale Betson. “Gunpowder could n’t have done bet- 
ter! I wish I had had one of those rocks to throw into George Orvis’s 
teeth. I could have said, ‘ How does your central ocean of fire do that?’” 

“ Indeed,” said I, “how does it? —for I think you incline to the central- 
heat theory, Mr. Professor.” 

“T incline to both theories,” he said. “It is only by combining the two 
that we can explain all the volcanic phenomena. Chemical action alone 
does not account for the great earthquake shocks, nor for the perpetual 
eruptions of some volcanoes. There must be vast reservoirs of fiery fluid 
within the globe, — tending here and there to ferment and break out, — even 
if the centre is not molten. 

“Take, for instance, the great earthquake of Lisbon, which occurred a 
hundred and fifteen years ago. First, a rumbling in the earth was heard, 
and then came the shock. It was so sudden that within six minutes 
sixty thousand inhabitants were destroyed. The sea was thrown back, 
emptying the harbor; then came in a huge wave over fifty feet high. 
Mountains rocked ; some broke and tumbled their fragments down into 
the valleys. Many of the people of Lisbon, who were not crushed at once 
by the falling of their houses, rushed for safety to a new marble quay. It 
was soon covered with an immense crowd ; when suddenly it began to sink ; 
the earthquake swallowed it at a gulp. Ships and boats and thousands of 
people were sucked into the whirlpool, and never reappeared. When all 
was over, on the spot where they had gone down water stood six hundred 
feet deep. There, in deep, unknown chasms, they lie to this day. 

“The shock was felt over nearly one half the globe. The waters of Loch 
Lomond, in Scotland, jumped up suddenly more than two feet, and then 
fell back again. The thermal springs of Toeplitz, in Germany, stopped 
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flowing, and then after a while broke out again in a muddy torrent. The 
shock was felt on the coast of Massachusetts; in the town of Scituate 
the earth was seen to heave like the waves of the sea; fissures opened in 
places, and chimneys were thrown down. Even the waters of Lake Ontario 
felt the terrible agitation. A wave twenty feet high broke on the shores 
of Martinique and Barbadoes, and the sea there turned black as ink. Men 
on board ships, in the broad Atlantic, thought they had struck upon rocks.” 

“ O, to think of an earthquake like that being the result of mere chemical 
action!” cried Cale Betson. “ But how could central heat produce it?” 

“ If the earth is a molten mass within a crust, still in the process of cool- 
ing, its bulk must be gradually contracting. One effect of that shrinkage 
must be to wrinkle the crust.” 

“ Like the skin of a withered apple!” said I. 

“In this way, we can imagine, ocean hollows have been formed, and 
continents lifted from the beds of the seas, bearing up with them the traces 
of marine life, —sea-shells and fossils, — which we are astonished to find 
on the tops of high mountains. If the crust of the earth were soft, like the 
skin of an apple, all this might take place quietly ; and indeed some coasts 
are known to be slowly rising or sinking, year after year, without shock 
or noise. Buyt now and then the crust has been forced to a sharp angle 
and split, and the molten matter has been thrown out by the enormous 
downward pressure acting against the imprisoned forces struggling within. 
A very slight movement of the earth’s crust might produce a wave, or 
succession of waves, in the molten mass beneath, which would jar half the 
globe. By the upheaving and cracking of the crust, mountain ranges 
have been formed and wedges of igneous rocks thrust up through the native 
strata.” 

“The very highest mountains ?” exclaimed Abel Montey. 

“The highest mountains,” replied the Professor, “ towering as they seem 
to us, are really but slight inequalities on the earth’s surface; no greater, 
in proportion to the globe itself, than specks of mud on the tire of a wagon- 
wheel.” 

“ But, why,” asked Cale, “are some volcanoes always blowing or smok- 
ing?” 

“We must admit that there are mighty forces at work in the fiery core 
of the globe. Volcanoes are the breathing-holes of that inward fermenta- 
tion. Where they are in constant activity there is thought to be small 
danger from earthquakes. There are some curious facts showing how 
mysteriously earthquakes and volcanoes are related. In 1797, from the 
volcano of Pasto in South America, according to Humboldt, a tall column 
of smoke rose for three months without interruption, and ceased at the very 
instant when the earthquake of Riobamba took place, more than three 
hundred miles away. At Riobamba fissures in the earth opened and shut 
like jaws ; horsemen and pack-mules were swallowed up; and forty thou- 
sand Indians were destroyed. The ground rose and fell in waves; and 
some great houses were let down into it so gently that their occupants 
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could grope about in them, light candles, go from room to room, and pre- 
pare food, waiting till they were helped out two days afterwards. 

“Often when one volcano is in operation, neighboring volcanoes are 
quiet. When Cotopaxi is blowing, his two brothers on the plains of Quito 
remain silent ; when he ceases, one of them awakes and spouts fire, — never 
two at a time.” 

“Have any new volcanoes been formed of late years?” asked Abel 
Montey. 

“O yes, several. One of the most remarkable of these is Jorullo, in the 
province of Valladolid, in Mexico. It rises in what was once a beautiful 
and cultivated tract of country, —a fertile plain, watered by two small rivers, 
In the month of June, 1759, the inhabitants were driven away by earth- 
quakes ; and in September, looking back where they had left their pleasant 
homes, they saw the entire region blown up like a bubble. Chasms opened, 
flames and lava-streams burst from the ground, and red-hot rocks were 
hurled into the sky. The bubble was lifted about five hundred feet, near 
the centre ; and above this rose a group of six volcanic cones, — the prin- 
cipal one, Jorullo, being seventeen hundred feet above the upheaved plain. 





Jorullo and the “‘ Little Ovens.” 


The two rivers were swallowed; and the country for a space of some 

four square miles about the great central cones, was left dotted all over 

with baby volcanoes, — smoking mounds two or three yards high. The 
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natives called these Aornitos, or little ovens. To the plain itself they gave 
the name of the “ Evil Land.” Of late years the ornitos have ceased to 
smoke ; but Jorullo is still an active volcano. 

“ The formation of volcanoes in the ocean is not of very rare occurrence. 
One burst forth from the Mediterranean Sea in the year 1831, throwing up 
columns of steam, hot water, and volcanic matter to an immense height. 
In a short time an island was formed, two or three miles in circumference, 
rising to a volcanic cone two hundred feet high. 

“ A new island! Who owned it?” said Croll Wagner. 

“An English sea-captain was the first to land and plant a flag upon it. 
He took possession of it for the British crown, and called it Graham Island. 
The name remains, but the island itself kept its head above water only 
about three months, then sank again, leaving only a dangerous reef where 
it had been. 

“There is one place in the Atlantic Ocean,” the Professor went on, 
“which appears to be the scene of constant volcanic excitement. It is near 
the equator, about half-way between Africa and South America. Vessels 
passing over the spot almost always feel the shock of an earthquake.” 

“ Why don’t we ever have earthquakes in this country ?” inquired Abel. 

“ We often have slight shocks,” replied the Professor. “In 1811 occurred 
the earthquake of New Madrid, on the Mississippi River, — about as re- 
markable as any on record. The ground rose in waves, and broke into 
hundreds of chasms, some of which spouted mud and hot water higher 
than the tops of forest-trees. The inhabitants, noticing the direction in 
which the fissures opened, felled trees across their course, to save them- 
selves on when the earth yawned. The shocks continued for several 
months, over an extent of country three hundred miles in length ; and never 
ceased until, in March, 1812, the city of Caraccas in South America, with 
twelve thousand of its inhabitants, was destroyed.” 

“As if the earthquake went off and spent its fury there!” said Cale 
Betson. “I shall have to come to the central-heat theory, after all!” 

“ Very likely, — though there are still some objections to that.” 

“ For mercy’s sake, tell me what!” implored Cale, with comical distress ; 
“for I shall see George Orvis again to-morrow.” 

“If you do, say to him, that if the interior of the earth were in a fluid 
state, it would be subject to tides, like the ocean, and that the crust we 
live on would rise and fall with them every twelve hours. While he is 
staggering under that blow, hurl this fact at his head: tell him we cannot 
raise the temperature of water above thirty-two degrees, as long as a lump 
of ice remains in it ; nor the temperature of a melting metal above the point 
of fusion till every part is melted. Hence it is argued that the existence 
of intensely heated molten materials under the earth’s cold crust is impos- 
sible.” 

“ But do you think so?” Cale eagerly inquired. 

“ll tell you more about that some other time,” said the Professor, laugh- 
ing. “ But now it is getting late, and I must bid you good night.” 

Augustus Holmes. 








Cracking Nuts. 


CRACKING NUTS. 


HEN the snow is drifting, sifting 
Through the leafless maple boughs, 
And the saucy wind is lifting 
All the latches in the house, 
Is n’t it fun, boys, to sit by the fire, 
With all the good nuts that you can desire, 
And Fanny or Kate 
To fill up your plate? 
While the hammer goes whack, whack, whack ! 
At a rattling: pace 
On the flat-iron’s face, 
The hickory-nuts to crack. 


When the red flames, dancing, glancing 
Up the sooty chimney-flue, 

Seem like summer’s lightning, lancing 
Fleecy smoke-clouds through and through, 
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Is n’t it fun, girls, to sit in the light 

Of such a bright fire, on such a rough night, 
And find in the flame 
Your fortune or name? 

While the hammer goes whack, whack, whack ! 
At a rattling pace 
On the flat-iron’s face, 

The hickory-nuts to crack. 


In his arm-chair smoking, joking, 
Grandpa tells us old-time stories, — 
How the Yankees, wanting no king, ) 
Conquered George and all his tories! 
O, isn’t it fun, boys and girls, to know 
That our grandfather lived so long ago, 
And that he can tell 
Old stories so well? 
While the hammer goes whack, whack, whack! 
At a rattling pace 
On the flat-iron’s face, 
The hickory-nuts to crack. 


In her arm-chair, nodding, plodding 
With her needles, grandma sees 
Through the smoke-wreaths grandpa flooding 
Our young ears with tales like these, } 
And O, boys, is n’t it fun to behold her : i 
Trying to set herself up for a scolder? 
For that double chin 
Won’t let her begin ; 
And now the old lady 
Is laughing already! 
While the hammer goes whack, whack, whack 
At a rattling pace 
On the flat-iron’s face, 
The hickory-nuts to crack. 


Let the north-wind rattle, battle ! 
Rake the tree-tops ! shake the doors! 
We will sing and laugh and prattle @ 
Where the cheery hearth-fire roars ; ) 
For, boys and girls, it is fun to gather, 
On a stormy night in wild winter weather, 
Round the warm bright tide 
Of the chimney-side, 
While the hammer goes whack, whack, whack ! 
At a rattling pace 
On the flat-iron’s face, 
The hickory-nuts to crack. 


G. H. Barnes. 
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KITTY’S LETTER. 


ULU and her little brother Karl had a kitten, and here you behold an 
exact and authentic portrait of her. 

She was a graceful, frolicksome, lively little creature, and specially ad- 
dicted to running round after her own tail. As she never could catch it, 
the interest of the pursuit never abated. For you see if she Aad once 
caught it she would have found out that it was only her own tail and not 
a wonderful meteor, and she would have found, moreover, that her own 
tail was not a convenient plaything. In this respect she was like some 
young people I know of, who are always on the chase after something 
that they cannot get, and very soon tire*of everything that they can get. 

But I must tell you about Kitty’s letter. In these days, you know, every- 
body takes to writing. Old ladies and young ladies and little girls and 
little boys all try their hands, so that the world is in a fair way of knowing 
just how it looks to everybody ; and why should not Pussy have her turn ? 

At all events, one morning Karl and Lulu found the following letter tied 
round her neck with a blue ribbon. 

Did Kitty write it? What did she write with? Did she tie it round 
her own neck? And where did she get the ribbon ? 

Patience, my dear little folks, — how should I know everything? If Kitty 
did n’t write the letter, who.did? and how should I know where she got 
her ink and paper? All I know is, that Karl and Lulu came scampering 
to their mamma (who perhaps knew more) with the following letter : — 


MY DEAR FOLKS IN THE WORLD: — 

You think you know a great deal, and perhaps you do, but there is one 
thing you don’t know, and that is how kittens feel. People think that I 
never have any cares or troubles because I go racketing round so, but a 
kitten’s fur may often cover deep sorrow. 

In the first place let me ask you, Karl and Lulu, how would you like it 
if a great giant six feet high could catch you up any minute and whirl 
you over and hang you with your head downward, or tumble you over on 
your back and roll you round as if you were so much hay! Well, that 
is the way I am treated half the time. Nobody ever considers what / like. 
Nobody ever says, “ Here, Pussy, would you like to be taken up?” or, 
“Will you please to let me?” but they catch me and do all sorts of things 
to me without even saying “ By your leave.” 

Have n’t kittens some rights that children are bound to respect? I have 
had a hard and suffering life, I can tell you, frisky as I seem. The first I 
can remember I was taken, mewing and screaming, from my dear mother 
and given to a lady who wanted a plaything for her dear Billy. Billy used 
to carry me round under his arm with my head hanging down till all the 
blood ran into it, and I verily thought I should die. When he felt affec- 
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tionate he used to squeeze me till I yelled with pain. He used to pull 
me out and double me up as if I had been molasses candy, and when I 
cried and scratched, all the comfort I got was that mamma would say, 
“ Dear littie Billy, how afraid I am he may get scratched! A kitten amuses 
him so that I like to have him have her, but at the same time I am afraid 
she may hurt him.” 

Dear little Billy had a temper of his own, I can tell you. When nurse 
wanted to brush his hair, or when she took papa’s razor away, which he 
had helped himself to, then Master Billy would grow red in the face and 
throw himself on the floor and kick and scream like a little fiend. 

“ Get him the kitten!” mamma would say, “Where’s Billy’s kitten?” 
Then I would be caught and given to him to torment; he would throw me 
across the floor, pull my tail, strike me, clutch me round my throat and in 
other ways work off his spite on me. 

“T do believe, ma’am, he’ll kill that kitten some day,” nurse ventured 
to say. 

“OQ, no matter, there are plenty more if he does,” says mamma. 

How I used to hate the little monster and wish a great big king cat, a 
lion cat, might get him and shake and box him round as he did me! I 
suppose if a lion should give Billy to her cubs to amuse them when they 
were out of temper there would be no end of wailing and weeping, but for 
my part I don’t see but it would be a tolerably fair proceeding. What right 
had she to use me for a plaything for her dear little Billy? But little Billy 
was so convinced that I was made for his amusement that every day: he 
invented a new thing to do with me. He put me in a box with stones and 
rattled me. He threw me into a tub of water to see if I could swim, and 
kept me half drowning there til! Susan came and took me out, and then 
he held me to the cooking-stove to dry till I thought I should have been 
burned up. At last he tried to put my eyes out with the scissors, and 
then I made such long welts in his arm with my claws that his mamma was 
frightened. What a bawling there was to be sure, what a kissing and crying 
and consoling! “ Poor, dear, darling little Billy! naughty, naughty, wicked 
kitty.” 

I had run with all my might and got into the cherry-tree. I used to run 
to this cherry-tree very often before, but then somebody always climbed 
it after me and got me down because dear Billy roared and kicked and 
screamed at such a rate. But this time the silly old mamma was frightened. 
“ That vile kitten!” she said. “1’ll have it drowned. I only kept it because 
it amused Billy, but if it is going to act so, I'll tell Martin to drown it to- 
night.” 

“O ho! there you are, are you, madam?” says I. “I guess Martin won’t 
find me”; and so down the cherry-tree I ran and up the apple-tree, and 
jumped on the wall and raced along till I came to your garden and jumped 
down in it. There you took me up, dear little Lulu. I remember what a 
sweet, clean, nice-smelling white apron that was that you had on, and since 
I have been with you I have had pretty good times. Not that things are 
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perfect. Some days you give me a great deal too much to eat, and then 
again you forget to feed me at all. Sometimes you worry me with your 
hugging and kissing, and then again you turn me off to shift for myself. 
Then you don’t think to keep water for me, and you don’t know how thirsty 
kittens are, and we can’t speak to tell. Sometimes I am so thirsty I 
don’t really know what to do. Now if you will keep a nice little cup of 
water for me somewhere, I shall be so much obliged to you! 

The girls in the kitchen have no proper ideas how to feed a cat. Some- 
times they set a great plate, bones and all, before me, and sometimes, 
when they are washing dishes in a hurry, they say, “ What’s that cat cry- 
ing for? She can’t be hungry, I gave her ever so much yesterday.” How 
would they like to be treated so? 

Dear children, do let me have my meals regularly, of good meat cut up 
fine, with plenty of water standing where I can find it, and then my fur 
will be long and silky, and I shall grow up into a handsome cat. 

Finally, please always think how you would like to be treated if you were 
a kitten yourself, and then I think you will do about right. 

Yours affectionately, 
PUFF. 
Harriet Beecher Stowe. 


=< 


THE STORY OF A FRENCH DOLL. 


CHAPTER I. 


ERE I stand turning slowly round and round and round, from nine 
o’clock in the morning till nine o’clock at night, in the window of our 
fashionable emporium of fancy hair-work and ladies’ hair-dressing. At that 
hour, thank goodness! the shutters are put up, the gas is turned off, and 
I have peace and rest till it is time to open shop again. 

It is humiliating to confess that my hours are ticked off like those of 
any common kitchen clock, but such is the fact; I am wound up every 
morning, and I turn till I “run down.” This expression is technical; I 
am sure that real running would be a thousand times preferable to this 
monotonous revolution. If you don’t agree with me, just try it yourself for 
five minutes ; at the end of that time you will find your head in a whirl; 
the four walls of the room will advance and threaten to crush you; the 
chairs and tables will stand for a few seconds with their legs in the air, 
and the general upside-downness of things will give you a new view of 
their instability. But prolong that experiment without the possibility of 
even falling down for twelve mortal hours! 

Yet this is what I suffer, and I still live and revolve, and am rosy and 
beautiful ! 

If it were not for my nightly rest, — I cannot say sleep, because the artist 
has painted my eyes so staring wide awake as to make that quite out of 
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the question, —and for my talent for observing everything that goés on about 
me, I think it would be impossible to endure such an absurd mode of life. 

I suppose’ it does not occur to one of the hundreds who see me every 
day that I am not most agreeably situated. What more could a beautiful 
doll, beautifully dressed, desire than to stand on a velvet cushion and be 
admired all day long? That might do for a mere doll, but not for me! 

Don’t you think it may become tiresome to hear forever the same things ? 
People of every size and age, —and I might add of every color,—stop to . 
inspect me, and yet I never hear anything new. It is always, “O, what 
lovely hair!” “Do look at those dear little white slippers ! and an orange- 
bud in the rosette!” “QO Sarah Jane! did you ever see such a sweet 
face?” “Do her eyes open and shut?” ‘What are her teeth made 
of?” Are her curls real hair or only silk-floss?” ‘Look a-here, Ma’y 
Ann, jest wait till she turns round ag’in! Blest ef I’ve seed sech a splen- 
did dress sence my young missus was married!” And once two impudent, 
dirty-faced, ragged little urchins stood gaping at me for at least five min- 
utes, or until I had turned round for the third time, when, judge of my 
mortification at hearing the dirtiest and ugliest bawl out at the top of his 
lungs, “‘ My eye, Sam! I tell you she’s some!” 

Just look, too, at my surroundings! On each side of me, as far up as I 
can see, hang long “switches” of hair of every color and texture. Only 
to think of the heads from which these all came is sufficiently depressing, 
especially on a rainy day. Pots of French pomade, pink and white, stand 
all round the edge of my pedestal, almost within reach of my toes; at times, 
when my usually genial disposition becomes irritable, I should love to give 
them a smart kick through the window into the street. Combs and brushes, 
hair-tonics and washes, boxes of puffs and braids and curls, fancy nets 
and necklaces, make up the rest of the show. I might elaborate this descrip- 
tion ; but what ’s the use, when you can look into the window at any time and 
see for yourself? 

My first recollection dates from this very house, though I am foreign 
born and came over the great Ocean; | vividly remember having my hair 
curled in our “dressing-room,” but before that everything is a blank. 

I have reason to be impressed with that circumstance, for the young lady 
who was using the tongs melted the wax tip of my left ear, and burnt off 
one entire curl, giving me great pain as well as making it necessary for me 
to wear this spray of orange-blossom forever dangling over my mutilated 
member, and to hide the stubby end of my burnt curl. This is one of my 
trials, but I will not dwell upon it. 

Not that I bear any malice toward my dear Mademoiselle Aurore, for she 
was Overwhelmed with distress at her blunder, nor could she be comforted 
until her sister, Mademoiselle Stéphanie, showed her how it could be prettily 
concealed. 

They named me “ La Petite Fiancée.” 1 would rather not give the trans- 
lation, for, notwithstanding my public career, I am not yet too old nor too 
bold to blush at such a title. After my hair was arranged, the next thing 
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was to dress me, that is, to prepare the outside dress of white satin, for I 
already had on my dainty chemise, pantalets, and petticoats trimmed with 
lace by the young ladies. 

As they sat and chatted together, I had nothing to do but to admire their 
pretty faces, which a touching sadness made still more engaging, and listen 
to their talk. Every now and then an elderly mulatto-woman, with large 
gold hoops in her ears, would enter the room and speak to one of the 
sisters, who would leave her work and go into the front shop to attend a 
customer, and then return to my satin dress. I was very impatient at these 
interruptions, for I was as wild to have my dress completed and put on as 
any little miss who is going to her first party. But as I listened I grew so 
much interested in the talk of the sisters that I waited more quietly. 

“Shall I put on one or two lace flounces, Aurore?” said Mademoiselle 
Stéphanie, holding up the satin skirt. 

“Two, by all means,” answered Mademoiselle Aurore. “Don’t you 
remember the bridal dress of dear Cousin Marie? Hers had two flounces, 
headed with the flowers, only her flowers were of wax and made in Paris. 
O, how lovely they were, and how lovely she looked! Alas, dear Stéphanie, 
those were happy, happy days! Little did we think on that’ gay night, 
in our own satin robes and flowers, that we should ever dress a doll for 
a ‘sign,’ and dress hair for our bread.” 

(“ Dress a doll for a sign!” Good heavens! what was to befall me ?) 

Mademoiselle Stéphanie heaved a deep sigh, while tears filled her large, 
soft black eyes. She resolutely forced them back and turned her head toward 
me to hide them from her sister. But Mademoiselle Aurore was too quick 
for her ; she let my satin dress fall on the carpet, and threw her arms about 
her sister’s neck. 

“Pardon, dear Stéphanie; I was a little goose to speak of those times. 
I wish we could forget that we were once rich and flattered, and utterly 
useless on the earth. How many better things to think of! . What kindness 
we have received in a strange land! How well and comfortable we have 
been! and now we are getting along famously, —in fact, getting rich. Is it 
not so, Petite?” 

This last idea was evidently so very funny that Mademoiselle Stéphanie 
could not restrain a little sickly smile. She wiped her eyes and went on 
hemming the veil which was part. of my costume. 

“ But without joking,” continued Mademoiselle Aurore, “we are earning 
a great deal of money, and I think La Petite Fiancée will increase.our cus- 
tom wonderfully.” (Again a mysterious allusion to me!) “Poor Thétése 
was very cross to-day because I accepted an order to dress a young lady’s - 
hair at her own house. O, it was too comical to see her shake her head 
till her gold rings fairly bounced with rage. ‘What, you, Mademoiselle!’ 
she screamed, — ‘you to go trotting out like a lady’s-maid with tongs and 
hair-pins, at the bid of some upstart of a miss, — and you the granddaugh- 
ter of the Governor-General !’” 

“ And how did you pacify her?” asked Mademoiselle Stéphanie. 
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“O, first I laughed at her, and then she cried, and then I kissed her, 
and then I cried; and finally we both laughed and cried together; after 
which we felt better. I told her she was a ‘dear, foolish, good-for-nothing 
old thing.’ ” 

“O, for shame!” interrupted Mademoiselle Stéphanie, warmly. “ Dear, 
faithful old Thérése ! ” 

“What,” continued Mademoiselle Aurore, “if I listened to her ? — we 
might all shut up shop and go to the poorhouse.” 

“Tam not surprised that she felt it so keenly,” answered Mademoiselle 
Stéphanie, with dignity. “It was as much to spare her feelings as to save 
our own pride that I consented to alter our family name, when we took this 
place. And O, what a mercy that our poor dear mother knows nothing of all 
that has happened to us ; that since that night of terror she has been almost 
like an infant in Thérése’s faithful arms !” 

By this time the finishing touches were placed on my dress. Mademoiselle 
Aurore took me and carefully put it over my curly head. Having fastened 
it by laying me in a very undignified attitude across her lap, she picked me 
up and held me with one hand standing on her knee, while she adjusted the 
folds of my skirt, and the lace that encircled my snowy shoulders. I looked 
so pretty that the light-hearted French girl kissed me with ardor. 

“ Ah, que tu es belle, Petite Fiancée/” she exclaimed, “ how beautiful thou 
art! Now the veil, Stéphanie; pin it so! Now the flowers, one spray to 
hang here over that poor little ear ! ” 

When all was done Thérése was called in to see me, and when she had 
exhausted every expression of admiration, and clasped her hands and 
bobbed her head till the rings danced with delight, and at last ventured to 
touch me with the tip-end of her yellow finger, she said, “I will go bring 
Madame to see her!” and went off at once. 

In a few minutes she returned, opened the door and stepped back with 
great respect, while an elderly lady with soft white hair and a singularly mild, 
sweet face, slowly entered the room. This was Madame, the mother of the 
two young ladies. They both ran to her, kissed her cheek, and led her up 
tome. Mademoiselle Aurore said, “ See, dearest mother, see what a pretty 
bride has come to see you!” 

The old lady smiled childishly, stroking my head with her pale, slender 
hand, and said, “ Yes, yes, my child, 1 know. Pretty, pretty poupée; it is 
Marie !” 

The two sisters looked at each other, —a sad, sweet, expressive glance of 
tenderness and pity. Mademoiselle Rantoned to smile again, showing her 
bright little teeth. 

“ And now for our great ‘card’ of the season! Thérése, please let the 
workman know we wish him to come at once and set her up in the win- 
dow.” Thérése bustled off. 

(The workman to set me up in the window! my very hair crinkled 
with excitement ! ) 

Presently the man came with a box of tools in his hand, and proceeded to 
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arrange a heavy stand covered with scarlet velvet in the one large window 
of the front room, which was the store. He looked at me from time to time, 
with a shy sort of admiration, as if he felt ashamed of looking at a doll at 
all, much more of liking to look at one. After cutting and sawing and 
boring away for quite an age it seemed to me, he said, as he wiped his fore- 
head with his shirt-sleeve, “ All ready, miss! fetch along your doll-baby. 

And will you please hold on to her, miss, while I puts in these screws ? 

My hand is n’t fit to meddle with such finery.” 

So Mademoiselle Aurore, as usual the briskest and readiest, picked me 
up, danced through the room to the window, and placed my satin-slippered 
j : feet tenderly upon the beautiful cushion. 

It was not long before I was firmly secured to the pedestal, my drapery 
gracefully arranged, and the pots of pomade stationed like a special body- 
guard around me. Then there was some fumbling under the pedestal, and 
I heard a peculiar and prolonged sound like the winding up of a clock, — 
clickity-click, clickity-click, clickity-click! In the mean time Thérése had 
taken down the outside shutters, and I began to turn slowly round and 
round, round and round and round. 

I became giddy; my senses reeled; I felt like fainting; I wanted my 
salts ;—all in vain! for nine dreadful hours I spun in that interminable 
waltz ! 

By the third day I became sufficiently accustomed to the motion to be 
able to distinguish persons and objects about me, which greatly relieved 

\e the tedium of my existence. I came to take a friendly interest in the 

f passers-by, trying to read the story of each face, grave or gay, severe or 
careless. The school-children I knew, and loved every one; for they were 
my fast friends. They never neglected me, never passsed me by; they 
would stop on their way to. school, though a dripping umbrella warned them 
to hurry on; they stopped on their way home, though a smoking dinner and 
a fond mother were awaiting them. 

It was not often that lovers had a moment to spare from each other to 
bestow upon me, so I was the more flattered one afternoon near sunset, 
when I was treated to an exceptional attention of this kind. A gentleman 
and a young lady, in earnest conversation, had already passed, when the 
lady caught sight of my revolving figure. She stepped back, saying to her 
companion, “ Don’t laugh at me! but I am really child enough yet to dote 

ff on a pretty doll. Besides, she is dressed so charmingly, I might copy her 

) costume for my birthday party !” 

The young lady, who was as dainty as a doll herself, inspected my robe 
and flowing veil for a moment. 

“ Well,” said the gentleman, “does it please you? Will it do?” 

“O dear, no!” she answered, with quite unnecessary emphasis, while 
a tell-tale blush colored her cheek, “don’t you see it is a bridal dress? Of 
course I could not wear it.” 

“ But why not?” persisted the young man. “ Dearest Annabel, if I might 
only ask you to wear it soon, for my sake and for me?” 
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I neither saw nor heard her answer, for I discreetly turned my back, with 
the flowing veil towards them at this critical point of the discourse, and 
when I again presented my front view, I caught only a parting glimpse of 
their happy faces, as they walked away, arm in arm, into the rapidly gath- 
ering twilight. 

After this romantic occurrence, which quite put my heart in a flutter, I 
observed them day by day, as they walked by the window, and they never 
passed me without a smile of mutual understanding, with perhaps a whis- 
pered word or two that would bring the pretty blush again and again to the 
little lady’s cheek. 

There was something about the young gentleman’s countenance, his 
voice, and even his walk, that seemed curiously familiar to me, yet I felt 
sure I had never seen him before. 

The lady now came very often to our shop, I think chiefly because she 
had taken a fancy to me, though she liked to chat French with my young 
mistresses. She bought such quantities of foolish trifles for her head, her 
neck, her waist, her wrist, that I am sure she could never find use for the 
half of them. 

She drove up to our professional door one morning, wrapped in a pretty 
blue cashmere dressing-gown that became her wonderfully well, to have 
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her yellow hair frizzed. She was very lively, and rattled away in French 
with Mademoiselle Aurore, who was dressing her hair, and laughed heartily 
at her own mistakes. As she tripped out to her snug little carriage, Mad- 
emoiselle Aurore said to her sister, “ Dear Stéphanie, did you hear what 
Miss Howard said to me? She is to be married soon, and she wishes me 
to come to her house every day to arrange her hair, till we see which is 
the most becoming style for her wedding-day. She seems so happy, dear 
little lady !” 

“Why should she not be happy ?” replied Mademoiselle Stéphanie, with 
great “tears in her voice.” “ With youth and beauty and riches and the 
lover of her choice, it would be strange if she were not. Was not I happy, 
Aurore, when all these were mine ?” 


CHAPTER Il, 


Since I penned the above, three months ago, a great revolution has taken 
place in my social position and circumstances. This change has not been 
confined to myself—but I must not anticipate. Let me calmly review 
the exciting events through which I have recently passed, and as dispas- 
sionately record them. 

If I remember, I left Miss Howard entering her carriage with a freshly 
frizzed head, and Mademoiselle Stéphanie, with a broken heart, wiping away 
her tears in the back room of our hair-dressing shop. 

Vow Miss Howard is Miss Howard no more. Mademoiselle Stéphanie’s 
heart is effectually mended. As for me, I no longer revolve ! 

I think it was about a week after Miss Howard’s morning call that I saw 
her, with the gentleman she was about to marry, walking toward my window. 
She came in to leave an order, and bade her companion, in her own pretty, 
peremptory way, to follow her, saying, “I want you to see a lovely little 
countrywoman of yours ; we chatter French together delightfully.” 

My back was turned (as I have noticed invariably happens, when any- 
thing occurs that I particularly desire to see), but I heard an exclamation 
in a loud, foreign tongue, and then two simultaneous screams from Made- 
moiselle Stéphanie and Mademoiselle Aurore. The next moment I beheld 
both of them in the strange gentleman’s arms, crying and sobbing and hug- 
ging him till I thought the breath would surely be crushed out of his body. 

Then old Thérése rushed into the room, her red and yellow bandanna 
all on one side of her head. For a moment she could do nothing but stand 
there, clapping the air with both hands and staring at the group as if she 
had just waked out of a nightmare. Then down she went on her knees, 
crying and praying and praising God and the Blessed Virgin, that her young 
master had been as it were raised from the dead. All four surrounded her 
(for by this time Miss Howard began to see how it was), lifted her up, and 
such crying and kissing and laughing over her and each other | could 
never describe ! 

“QO, what joy for my dear old mistress!” said Thérése, as soon as she 
could get her breath ; “O, what joy for Madame this day! it’s like having 
him born over again !” 
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Then, all talking at once, and wiping away their tears, and sobbing and 
weeping again for wonder and delight, they went up stairs to poor old 
Madame their mother; and I—who had really been the means of this 
happy meeting — I was left alone to patch together, as best I could, these 
tattered bits of story. 

Since then I have learned more of the facts of my romance. I know very 
little about geography, but I understand that there is a large group of islands 
in the Atlantic Ocean, lying between North and South America. One of 
the largest of these islands is called San Domingo, and formerly belonged 
to France. There were many French people settled in this rich, fertile 
garden-spot ; they owned fine houses and splendid plantations which were 
tilled by their slaves, the native blacks, while they lived in ease and luxury. 
But there was a much larger number of negroes than of French people 
living in San Domingo ; and once when France had war at home, and could 
not send soldiers to help their citizens in the far-distant island, the slaves 
rose against their foreign masters, robbed and burned their elegant houses, 
and slaughtered them without mercy. 

Thousands perished in this revolution, while a few families escaped to 
neighboring countries, saved in many instances by their own servants, who 
knew what was to take place, and loved them too well to leave them to so 
dreadful a fate. 
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In this way Madame and her two young daughters had been rescued at 
the last moment by the faithful Thérése, who loved the white children she 
had nursed as if they were her own. With admirable discretion she col- 
lected their jewels and other valuables, and, having concealed the ladies, 
supplied their daily wants until a friendly vessel brought them to this 
country. But in the hurry and confusion of such a flight the father and 
only son were separated from the distracted mother and daughters, who 
could not indulge the faintest hope that they had escaped from the horrible 
massacre. The father and his son did succeed in reaching a place of safety ; 
but the old gentleman, fearing the worst for his beloved family, died shortly 

afterward of a broken heart. 

/ Mademoiselle Stéphanie will be married in the Cathedral to-morrow to the 
gentleman she had-loved in San Domingo, and whom she has mourned for 
dead these five years past. Her brother knew of his safe arrival and estab- 
lishment in business in a neighboring city shortly after his own escape, and 
one flash of the friendly telegraph brought him to rejoice with them all, and 
especially with Mademoiselle Stéphanie. 

“ Henri and I are no longer rich,” she said to Mademoiselle Aurore, who 
would have advised still further delay of their marriage, “‘ but we have both 
learned a lesson of. brave poverty, and we are not afraid. Dear little sister, 
you are very wise and practical, but poor Henri has lost all, — father, mother, 
home, and friends, —all but us; would you have me send him away without 
a wife to comfort his loneliness ?” 

| So Mademoiselle Aurore dried her eyes, and set about preparing her dress 

to act as bridesmaid ; upon which Henri called her an angel, and restored at 

once her smiles and good-humor. 

Monsieur Emile was married a week ago to the loveliest as well as the 
noblest little lady in the land. She wore at last the dress like mine, “ for 
his sake and for him.” With her yellow hair curled in the style of my own, 
and crowned with veil and orange-blossoms, she is said to have borne a 
striking resemblance to La Petite Fiancée / 

“ Dear sisters,” she said to Mademoiselle Stéphanie and Mademoiselle 
Aurore on her wedding night, as they arranged with loving fingers the 
flowers in her shining hair, “I am going to beg you for one more bridal 
gift. Can you guess? I want so much your wax doll! I was ashamed to 
ask before, but you cannot think how I love her, how precious she is to me.” 

And so, in her own carriage, like a pet child, I was brought to her elegant 
home and placed in her boudoir, a bright little room full of pretty pictures 
and birds and flowers and all gay things that young ladies take delight in. 
I stand in one corner on a beautiful marble bracket covered with a glass shade 
lest a speck of dust should fall on me. Thérése takes care of me as 
if I were the finest lady in the city. I believe she secretly regards me as a 
kind of Patron Saint of the family, for she keeps a vase of flowers fresh 
from the greenhouse every morning always on the marble stand at my feet, 
and I do not doubt she would like to burn some wax-candles there besides. 

The dear old Madame, in a beautiful silk gown, with a lace cap over her 
puffs of white hair, is as placid, as gentle as ever. ‘ 
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They say that her memory is improving, and the doctor says she will get 
well; but when they show me to her, and tell her how this dear young lady 
promised to be her son’s wife when they both were looking at me in the 
shop-window, she says so sweetly, with a tender smile, “ Ah yes, I know, I 
know ; it is Marie!” 

Hi. L. Palmer. 


PRB ERIS 


THE FAIRIES. 


I KNEW when I woke in the morning, 
And saw through my frost-garnished pane 
The valley, —a broad sea of crystal, — 
That the fairies were busy again. 


Their magic transformed the wide meadow, 
Each grass-blade with jewels was strung, 

And willow boughs drooped to the water, 
All heavy with diamonds hung. 


The hemlocks, cone-shaped, in the forest 
Sported icicles tier above tier ; 

And each maple that swayed on the mountain 
Was ablaze like a huge chandelier. 


The stray weeds were rich as queens’ garlands, 
The pebbles were Koh-i-noors grand ; 

Tray’s kennel, a Chinese pagoda, — 
Just touched by a mystical wand. 


Little Fanny stood watching beside me, — 
Such light in her great, wondering eyes 

When she said, “ Ah, I know ’tis good fairies 
That gave us this splendid surprise. 


“When Santa Claus came down our chimney 

He brought no such presents as these ; ) 
O, the fairies are better than Santa, 

For their trees are a// Christmas-trees.” 


Blest childhood’s sweet follies and fancies ! 
Who would its dear fables unlearn? 
Dispel not such dreams and delusions ; 
Once vanished, they never return. 
Ellen Porter Champion. 
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T was near the middle of November. We had been having an Indian 

summer, — three warm, hazy days, mild and summer-like, and O, so still! 
But we missed the birds; every green thing lay dead. Yes, Nature was 
dead; and the warm breath of the southwest wind could not revive the 
frost-stricken flowers. (The Indians thought this gentle wind to be the 
breath of their kind god, Cautantow-wit, the Southwestern God.) But 
toward night our truant summer fled. It came on cold and cloudy. 

“ It will snow before morning,” said grandfather. 

There was an “apple-bee ” over at Mr. Edwards’s in the evening; Will 
and I went. There had been an “apple-bee,” or a “ husking,” somewhere 
in the neighborhood nearly every evening for a fortnight. It was about 
twelve o’clock when we came away, and dark enough too. The ground, 
which had thawed during the day, had frozen again. It had just begun 
to snow; we could feel the flakes coming in our faces, — cold kisses in the 
dark, and not so bad a change either, after five hours at an apple-bee. 
We went round by Mr. Clives’s, with Nell and Jennie; and after seeing 
them safely over the parental door-step, turned homeward. Things were 
beginning to look a little ghostly under the snowy film which was collecting, 
as we stumbled on over the frozen ruts, Will in front and I a few steps 
behind. Suddenly Will stopped, so quickly I ran against him. 

“'What’s that?” whispered he. “ Ain’t there something in the road 
there? Look!” 
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We peered through the darkness and blinding flakes. “Sitting in the 
road there! Don’t you see it?” said Will. “‘ There’s certainly something ! ” 

There was a dark object in the road, two or three rods ahead; but what 
it was neither of us could make out. It seemed to me I could see its eyes. 

“ Perhaps it’s a dog!” said Will. “ But a dog would n’t be sitting there 
like that. Feel round for a stone, or a lump of frozen mud. I’ll throw 
it at him.” 

Getting off my mitten, I fumbled about on the ground, and got hold of 
something. 

“Let me take it,” said Will. : 

I heard his arm jerk, and with that there came a harsh, quavering screech 
which made our hearts jump. 

“Gracious !” cried Will, backing against me. “That’s no dog!. Look 
there!” The creature must have been crouched down before. He now 
stood up, with his back raised like a cat, making a queer snuffing noise. 

“ Don’t run!” whispered Will. ‘ He’ll come after us if you do. Can’t 
you find another stone, —a big one? Hunt round! Ill face him.” 

I managed to find another big lump of something, which Will threw. 
With a snarling growl, the animal sprang aside, and stood glaring at us, 
just across the ditch by the roadside. 

“Get out your jack-knife,” exclaimed Will, “and let’s go by.” We 
opened our knives, and edged by on the farther side of the road. The crea- 
ture kept snarling and purring, and as soon as we were by began to follow 
us. There were bushes on both sides of the road at that place ; but, coming 
out pretty soon to a high log fence, between the road and a newly cleared 
field, the beast leaped upon it, and ran along after us on the top-log. It 
was no use trying to outrun him, he had too long legs for that. Now that 
he had got on the fence, we could see him more plainly; and a wicked-look- 
ing chap he was. h 

“O, if we only had the gun,” said Will, “I’d learn him to follow us in 
that way ; just as if he meant us for his supper!” 

For my own part, I could n’t help feeling very thankful that he had con- 
descended to delay the meal. I shall never forget the great dusky form, 
with feet pattering along the top-log, which creaked and cracked under him ; 
nor the starved eagerness expressed in his snarling cries. It was fully 
half a mile, from the place where we met him, to the house. And the 
creature kept after us all the way, sometimes almost abreast of us, then 
lagging a little for a few rods. He was loath to give us up, but afraid 
to attack. W> didn’t run,— didn’t dare to; but walked along pretty fast, 
with our jack-knives out, ready for him. 

“ They ’re all abed, I suppose,” said Will, as we came in sight of the 
house. “ No, there’s a light in the sitting-room.” 

“ Hullo! hullo!” we both shouted. 

“ Now if they ’d only bring out the gun!” exclaimed Will. 

We heard the door open, and mother’s voice said, “ What’s the matter? 
Who is it?” 
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“ Bring the gun!” cried Will. 

Mother had been sitting up waiting for us. “Is it you, Will and Jed?” 
said she, coming down through the yard with something in her hands. 
“T ve got the gun. It’s loaded, I guess. They ’re all asleep but me. Dear 
me! What is it?” 

The creature had stopped. Seeing mother coming toward us, he gave 
another of his peculiar shrieks, and sprang over into the field. 

“ Quick with the gun!” cried Will; but he had gone. 

“ What a terrible cry!” exclaimed mother. “ Why, what was it?” 

“ A catamount, I guess,” replied Will. “He came home with us. That 
was his ‘good night’ which you heard.” 

We waited a few minutes, but the animal was nowhere to be heard or 
seen ; and we did n’t feel much inclined to chase him. 

“O no, not a catamount, boys,” said grandfather, when he heard our 
account the next morning. “A catamount would have grabbed you up in 
no time. Besides, they rarely come into the township now. But I’ve no 
doubt that it was a lucivee. I heard one a few evenings ago over on the 
mountain.” 

“ Lucivee is rather an odd name, is n’t it?” asked Will. 

“Yes, that’s what the French called the animal when they first settled 
in Canada and-saw it there. They spell it out, Loup Cervier, which means 
wolf-stag, or rather stag-wolf. They called it the stag-wolf, because they 
used to see it catch moose and deer. But if you want to look it up in 
your natural history, you must find the word ‘Lynx.’ The lucivee is the 
Lynx Canadensis of the books. Naturalists think it is the same with the 
‘Boreal Lynx’ of Northern Europe. People often confound it with the 
wild-cat ; but it is wholly distinct from the wild-cat or the fisher-cat.” 

“ ] suppose there used to be lots of them about here,” said Will. 

“O yes, years ago, when we first moved in, these lucivees were common 
as squirrels. We used to hear them screeching almost every night, and 
moonlight evenings we could see them crossing our clearing: In the winter- 
time their tracks were everywhere. I used to see where they had crept 
along to catch rabbits, taking short steps, not three inches apart, but as 
large as your hand.” 

“ But this fellow took some prodigious leaps,” said Will. 

“No doubt. They either walk, or leap, striking all their feet together. 
When they walk their usual step is quite short, cat-like, not more than six 
inches ; but in leaping they clear from eight to ten feet at a bound. We 
used to see where they had jumped into trees, or upon stumps, ten or 
twelve feet from the ground. They are unlike cats in one respect, — they 
love water as well as a dog. I’ve frequently seen them swimming in the 
lake down here ; and have known them to swim across it, as much as two 
miles, as fast as one could paddle a boat. Father once saw one lying 
stretched out on the limb of a tree, directly over his head; but as he moved 
quietly along, the creature did not seem inclined to attack him. Indeed, 
it’s my impression that a lucivee seldom if ever attacks a man, unless 
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cornered or surprised while devouring his prey. He will fight, or attack 
anything then. He watches the deer from the trees, lying hidden among 
the leaves along the limbs; and drops upon their backs as they pass 
under. I once saw a deer bound into our clearing, with one fastened upon 
his back. They sometimes go in gangs or packs of from three to ten 
together. They are a little like wolves in this respect. But more com- 
monly they are found alone, like the one you met last night. I should n’t 
wonder if he hung round here some time. Keep watch, and perhaps you ’ll 
get a shot at him. But you must look out.: You'll find him a pretty ugly 
customer. They ’re savage fellows when cornered or wounded.” 

It was snowing heavily that morning. I well remember how odd and 
wintry it looked. But toward evening it moderated, and set in rainy. The 
maples up in the sugar-orchard turned red as they do in March, 

“Too wet for him to-night,” said grandfather. “They don’t like these 
soppy nights.” 

But the next night was cold and clear. It was near the full moon; and 
the light shone on the bright crust in a long glittering line, as it does on 
water. 

“If he’s in the neighborhood, he ’ll be round to-night,” said grandfather. 
“It’s a grand night! You’d better watch. Up at the sugar-house is a 
good place. You can see all over the farm from there.” 

So about eight o’clock we called “ Jip,” and taking the “buffaloes” to 
wrap up in, went to the sugar-house, which stood on the edge of the 
maple woods, at the foot of the mountain. Closing the door to keep the 
dog in, we made ourselves comfortable at the window. All the fields lay 
spread out below us. Will watched one side, and I the other, letting our 
eyes follow up and down the long line of forest, which enclosed the cleared 
land. All was quiet and bright. After a while an owl began to hoot over 
in the pines,—rather dull music. But about ten o’clock we heard the 
same lonely cry near the old mill, and half an hour afterward saw a large 
animal emerge ‘from the shadow of the trees, and come toward the buildings. 
He was a long way below us ; yet we could see his movements quite plainly. 
The crust was hardly strong enough to bear him; and every few steps we 
could hear it breaking under his feet, as he came leisurely up the slope. 
When within a few rods of the barn he stopped, and, after listening a 
moment, sat down like a cat, and watched a long while. He was still much 
too far off for us to fire at him, By and by he went round below the house, 
where he waited awhile. 

“He’s hoping to catch us out again,” said Will. “ But we’ve got the 
inside track of him to-night.” 

Then he came round on the side next to us, and presently started up 
toward the sugar-house. 

“ Here he comes,” whispered Will. “ Be still, Jip!” 

We had kept Jip away from the window; but he now heard the crust 
breaking, I suppose, and gave a growl. The creature was still eight or 
ten rods off, but he heard it and stopped, with his keen eyes intently fixed 
on the open window. 
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Will blazed away. The report nearly stunned us. We had in a tremen- 
dous charge, and the smoke flew back into the window. But I heard a 
yell. Throwing open the door, we rushed out, and saw the lucivee bound- 
ing down through the field. Jip took after him. And just then father and 
grandfather came out, to see what had been done. There was a blood-drop 
on the crust, where the animal had stood; and, now and then, a red blotch 
as we hurried on after him and Jip. On we went through the woods, and 
down into the swamp, father and grandfather coming on behind as fast 
as they could. The swamp was full of cedar, and it was pretty dark in 
there. All at once Jip yelled out as if attacked; and a moment after we 
met him coming back to us, and a little behind him, in the shadow of the 
cedars, we saw the silvery eyes of the lucivee, flashing out sparks, he was 
so mad. Seeing us, he halted, and, leaping up into a large fir, went out of 
sight among the thick boughs. But we could hear him growling and snarl- 
ing: And, going back a little, we could see him over the tops of the cedars, 
crouching amid the dark green branches, which were swaying and rustling 
under him. Will again fired at him. The heavy buckshot must have 
riddled him; but he held on a long while, wriggling and making a queer 
wheezing noise. Father and grandfather came up. 

“ Let me load it,” said grandfather, taking the gun. “Ill bring him out 
of that.” 

But just as he finished loading the creature dropped. “Keep back from 
him,” said father ; but he was dead. 

There were more than a dozen shot-holes in his now lifeless carcass. 
We got a couple of poles for his bier, and laying him across them started 
home. He gave us quite a lug too, for he weighed a hundred and thirteen 
pounds. Yet the weight in pounds don’t give any idea of an animal of the 
cat kind, they are so lathy and muscular. We didn’t hold his “fost 
mortem” till next morning. He was a very odd-looking beast, to say the 
least, and had a fierce expression even in death. The head was large and 
very round, with erect pointed ears, each tipped with a tuft of black hairs. 
The eyes were yellow now, but in life they have the color of bright silver. 
The body was nearly four feet in length, and the legs long and powerful, 
with large feet and long curved claws. The tail was very short, not more 
than four inches long, and also tipped with black. The back and sides were 
clad with fur of a beautiful stone-gray color ; while the under parts of the 
body and breast were white, mottled with black spots. Grandfather thought 
that this one was considerably above the average size. 

We afterwards stuffed his skin, putting in some big army buttons for eyes, 
and set him in a dark corner of the sugar-house. And it might be amusing 
to know the exact number of persons who, in visiting our maple grove, 
have placidly walked in there, and suddenly rum out. He is still sitting 
up there in his dark corner; and perhaps “ Our Young Folks” may be 
willing to adopt him into their “ menagerie.” He’s “perfectly harmless ” 
now; “any child can handle him.” 


C. A. Stephens. 











DEB. 


“ T WONDER,” said Deb. And she did wonder, very much. What 
about? I think that she hardly knew herself. She only knew that 
she wondered — and wondered. 

All the world was a wonder, — the great, soft, shining snow-drift that curled 
up against the fence opposite her window ; the beautiful whirlpool that the 
snow made when the wind was up; the ice in the streets, and the little girls 
that tripped on it, and the little boys that didn’t; the cross grocer who 
brought flour and beans into Brick Alley every morning; the pleasant 
baker who sometimes tossed her up a seed-cake through the window ; the 
factory-girls with the little pink bows on their nets, who strolled by in the 
evening after mills were out, and laughed so that she could hear them 
quite plainly, or sang a little, —and she could hear that quite plainly too; 
the skies when they made faces at her through the square top of the alley, 
—gray and silver and blue faces, or flame-colored and gold faces, or black 
faces, or faces crowned all about with stars; the river too, all that she 
could see of it, and that was just a crack away between two houses, and 
a crack of slope that banked it in. In winter the slope was shining white, 
and in summer it was shining green; and as for the crack of a river, some- 
times that was white, too, and sometimes it was green or purple or gray 
or blue ; and sometimes it tossed about, and sometimes it was as still as 
Deb herself. That was all she knew about the river. And so she won- 
dered. ' 

But most of all she wondered about the bells. The town was full of 
bells. There were bells in the streets, and bells, she had heard, to the 
mills, and bells, she thought, to the river too; but all the bells that she 
knew about belonged to the grocer and the baker, and these she had never 
done very much more than wonder at, after all, for they were two stories 
down in the yard, and she was in her high chair by the window. 

Now this, you see, was why Deb wondered. She never got out of that 
high chair by the window, except to get into her bed. And she never had 
been anywhere in all her life except into that chair and into bed. And she 
was fifteen years old. 

The bed and the chair and the window were all that Deb had, except a 
mother, and she didn’t amount to much, for she was busy and worried 
and hurried and sick and anxious and poor, — very poor, and the room was 
full of children who could run out to see the bells and knew all about the 
river, and who never wondered ; so, when she had put Deb out of her bed 
into her chair, or out of her chair into her bed, she thought no more about 
her ; so, as I say, she did n’t amount to much. 

Deb was not ugly to see, except for the curve in her poor shoulders, 
and her little soft, white, withered feet that hung down useless from her 
high chair. In the face, Deb was not ugly at all to see. She had soft hair, 
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and her cheeks were white and clean, and her eyes had grown so large 
and blue with fifteen years’ full of wonder, that if you were once to see 
them you would never forget them as long as you lived. 

A young lady that I heard of will never forget them as long as she lives, 
and you shall hear about her presently. 

In the daytime Deb shut her eyes and tried to think what it would be 
like to run about with the children who did not wonder ; to see streets, or a 
crowd, or a church-spire, or a funeral, or people going to a wedding, and 
other strange things of which the children who did not wonder talked to 
each other ; and which, because her eyes were shut, she saw or seemed to 
see, and yet always knew that she never saw them all. 

At night she liked to open her eyes, and to lie with them open a long, 
late time, after the children who did not wonder were asleep. She liked 
to open her eyes at night, because then the two things that she liked best 
happened, —the dark and the bells. It seemed, indeed, that the darker it 
was, the more bells there were always. First, there were the mill-bells, 
in the early winter dusk ; they rang very hard and very merrily, to let the 
factory-girls go home to put the little pink bows upon their nets. Then 
there were church-bells, they rang very heavily and respectably to call 
people to the weekly prayer-meetings, but they did not call the girls in the 
little pink bows. Sometimes there were fire-bells, that shrieked at Deb 
out of a yellow sky and frightened her. At nine o’clock when it was darkest, 
Deb heard the closest, pleasantest, awfulest bell of all. This was the 
great Androscoggin bell, the largest in New England. Deb held her 
breath — every night she held her breath —to listen to this bell. It was 
more like a voice than a bell. Sometimes the little cripple thought it cried. 
Sometimes she thought it prayed. But she never heard it laugh. The 
streets, the river, the crowd, weddings, funerals, church-spires, all the strange 
things that Deb in the daytime saw with her eyes shut, came, or seemed 
to come, at night, when her eyes were open, and talk to her — but always 
prayed or cried and never smiled — out of the solemn Androscoggin bell. 

The solemn Androscoggin bell was ringing the mill-girls in by broad 
sunlight one noon, a little testily, when there came a knock at the door, and 
behind it the young lady of whom I heard. Deb was startled by the knock, 
and frightened by the young lady. It was not often that visitors came to 
Brick Alley, and it was still less often that Brick Alley had a visitor who 
knocked. 

This was a young lady for whom Deb’s mother did fine washing. Deb’s 
mother wiped her hands and a chair, and the young lady sat down. She 
was a straight young lady with strong feet, and long brown feathers in her 
hat, and soft brown gloves upon her hands. She had come, she said, with 
that Cluny set which she found that she should need for a party this very 
night ; indeed, she was in so much haste for it that she had hunted Deb’s 
mother up ; which was a matter of some difficulty, as she had never had 
the least idea where she lived before, and how crooked the stairs were ; 
but the lace was very yellow,— as she saw,—and would she be sure to 
have it done by nine o’clock to-night ? and — 
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And there, turning her head suddenly, the straight young lady saw poor 
crooked Deb in her high-chair, with the wonder in her eyes. 

“ Dear me!” said the straight young lady. 

“I wonder if I frighten her,” thought Deb. But she only wondered, and 
did not speak. 

“Is this your —” 

* Yes,” said Deb’s mother, “the oldest. Fifteen. I'll try my best, ma’am, 
but I don’t know as I’d ought to promise.” She spoke in a business-like 
tone, and turned the Cluny lace —a dainty collar and a pair of soft cuffs — 
about in her hands, in a business-like way. A breath of some kind of scented 
wood struck, in a little gust, against Deb’s face. She wondered how people 
could weave sweet smells into a piece of lace, and if the young lady knew ; 
or if she knew how much pleasanter it was than the onions that Mrs. 
McMahoney cooked for dinner every day in the week but Sunday, upon the 
first floor. But it gave her quite enough to do, to wonder, without speaking. 

“Fifteen!” repeated the young lady, standing up very straight, and 
looking very sorry. ‘ How long has she been — like — that?” 

“ Born so,” said Deb’s mother. “She’s jest set in that chair ever sence 
she’s ben big enough to set at all. Would you try gum on these, Miss?” 

“ But you never told me that you had a crippled child!” The young lady 
said this quickly. “You have washed for me three years, and never told 
me that you had a crippled child!” 

“ You never asked me, Miss,” said Deb’s mother. 

The young lady made no reply. She came and sat down on the edge 
of Deb’s bed, close beside Deb’s chair. She seemed to have forgotten all 
about her Cluny lace. She took Deb’s hand up between her two soft 
brown gloves, and her long brown feathers drooped and touched Deb’s 
cheek. Deb hardly breathed, the feathers and the gloves, and the sweet 
smells of scented woods, and the young lady’s sorry eyes — such very sorry 
eyes !— were so close to the high-chair. 

“Fifteen years!” repeated the young lady, very low. “In that chair — 
and nobody ever — poor little girl, poor little girl ! ” 

What was the matter with the straight young lady? All at once her 
bright brown feathers and her soft brown gloves grew damp in little spots. 
Deb wondered very much over the damp little spots. 

But you could ride!” said the young lady, suddenly. 

“I don’t know, ma’am,” said Deb. “I never saw anybody ride but the 
grocer and the baker. I ain’t like the grocer and the baker.” 

“You could be lifted, I mean,” said the young lady, eagerly. “There 
is somebody who lifts you?” 

“Mother sets me gener’lly,” said Deb. “Once when she was very bad 
with a lame ankle Jim McMahoney set me. He’s first floor — Jim McMa- 
honey.” 

“I shall be back here,” said the young lady, still speaking very quickly, 
but speaking to Deb’s mother now, “in just an hour. I shall come in an 
easy sleigh with warm robes. If you will have your daughter ready to take 
a ride with me, I shall be very much obliged to you.” 
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The young lady finished her sentence as if she did n’t know what to say, 
and so said the truest thing she could think of; which is what we are all 
in danger of doing at times. 

“Well, 1’m sure!” said Deb’s mother. “ Dabittra, tell the lady —” 

But Dabittra could not tell the lady, for she was already out of the door, 
and down stairs and away into the street. And indeed Deb could not have 
told the lady — has never told the lady — can never tell the lady. 

If all the blue of summer skies and the gold of summer sunlight and the 
shine of summer stars fell down into your hands at once, for you to paint 
scrap-books with, should you know what to say? 

Into the poor little scrap-book of Deb’s life the colors of Heaven dropped 
and blinded her, on that bewildering, beautiful, blessed ride. 

In just an hour the sleigh was there, with the easiest cushions, and the 
warmest robes, and bells,—the merriest bells !—and the straight young 
lady. And Jim McMahoney was there, and he carried her down stairs to 
“set” her. And her mother was there, and wrapped her all about in an old 
red shawl, for Deb had no “things,” like other little girls. The young 
lady had remembered that, and she had brought the prettiest little white 
hood that Deb ever saw, and Deb’s face looked like a bruised day-lily bud 
between the shining wool, but Deb could not see that; and Mrs. McMa- 
honey was there, paring onions at the door, to wish her good luck; and 
all the little McMahoneys were there, and all the children who did not 
wonder, and the grocer turned in at the Alley corner, and the baker stopped 
as he turned out, and everybody stood and ‘smiled to see her start. The 
white horse pawed the snow and held up his head,— Deb had never seen 
such a horse, —and the young lady gathered the reins into her brown gloves, 
and the sleigh-bells cried for joy, — how they cried !” — and away they went, 
and Deb was out of the alley in a minute, and the people in the alley hur- 
rahed, and hurrahed, and hurrahed to see her go. 

That bewildering, beautiful, blessed ride! How warm the little white 
hood was ! how the cushions sank beneath her, and the fur robes opened 
like feathers to the touch of her poor thin hands! How the bells sang to 
her, and the snow-drifts blinked at her, and the icicles and the slated roofs, 
and sky, and people’s faces smiled at her ! 

“What is the matter?” asked the young lady ; for Deb drew the great 
gray wolf’s-robe over her face and head ; and sat so, for a minute, still and 
hidden. The young lady thought that she was frightened. 

“ But I only want to cry a little!” said Deb’s little smothered voice. “I 
must cry a little first !” 

When she had cried a little, she held up her head, and the shine of 
her pretty white hood grew faint beside the shine of her eyes and cheeks. 
That bewildering, beautiful, blessed ride ! 

Streets and a crowd and church-spires, were in it, — yes, and a wedding and 
a funeral too ; all that Deb had seen in her high chair in the daytime, with her 
eyes shut, she saw in the sleigh on that ride, with her happy eyes open wide. 

She sat very still. The young lady did not talk to her, and she did not 
talk to the young lady. They rode and rode. The horse held up his head. 
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It seemed to Deb that he was flying. She thought that he must be like 
the awful, beautiful white horse in Revelation. She felt as if he could take 
her to heaven just as well as not, if the young lady’s brown gloves should 
only pull the rein that way. 

They rode and rode. In and out of the merry streets, through and 
through the singing bells, about and about the great church-spires, —all 
over and over and over the iaughing town. They rode to the river, and 
the young lady stopped the white horse, so that Deb could look across, 
and up and down, at the shining stream and the shining bank. 

“ There’s so much of it!” said Deb, softly, thinking of the crack of it 
that she had seen between two houses for fifteen years. For the crack 
seemed to her very much like fifteen years in a high chair; and the long, 
broad-shouldered, silvered river seemed to her very much like this world 
about which she had wondered. 

They rode to the mills, and Deb trembled to look up at their frowning 
walls, and to meet their hundred eyes, for the windows stared like eyes ; 
but some of the girls who wore the little pink bows, and who knew her, 
came nodding to look down out of them, and she left off trembling to laugh ; 
then in a minute she trembled again, for all at once, without any warning, 
great Androscoggin pealed the time just over her head, and swallowed her 
up in sound. She turned pale with delighted terror, and then she flushed 
with terrified delight. 

Did it pray? or cry? or laugh? Deb did not know. It seemed to her 
that, if the white horse would carry her into the sound of that bell, she 
need never sit in a high chair at a window again, but ride and ride with 
the young lady. It seemed to her like forever and forever. 

They turned away from Androscoggin without speaking, and rode and 
rode. Daylight dimmed and dusk dropped, and see! all the town blazed 
with lights. They rode and rode to see the lights. Deb could not speak — 
there were so many lights. 

And still she could not speak when they rode into Brick Alley, and Jim 
McMahoney and her mother and the children who did not wonder came 
out to meet her, and take her back to her high chair. 

She was too happy to speak. She need never wonder any more. She 
could remember. 

But the young lady did not want her to speak. She touched her white 
horse, and was gone in a minute ; and when Androscoggin rung them both 
to sleep that night — for the young lady forgot to ask for her Cluny, and 
was too tired to go to the party ——I am sure I cannot tell which was the 
happier, she or Deb. Androscoggin did not trouble himself to find out. 
All he said was, Forever and forever. Deb knows. She heard him. She 
had no need to wonder about him any more. She understood. 

And this is all 1 have to tell. Whether the young lady took Deb to ride 
again or whether she did n’t — this is all I have to tell. It is a very little 
thing to have to tell, but when it was told to me, I thought it was the sweet- 
est, saddest, tenderest little thing in the world. 

Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. 
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THE CHILDREN’S CHOICE. 


ROBERT. 


F all the trees that grow in the wood, 
The oak seems the king to me; 
How proudly he stretches his boughs abroad ! 
What a sturdy trunk has he! 
Of his tough, clean wood brave ships are made, 
To sail o’er the ocean wide ; 
As once they wrestled with storms on land, 
So they now defy wind and tide. 


LAURA. 


The oak is strong, but the pine is sweet, 
And softly he singeth to me 
Through the midsummer hours, when I lie at his feet, 
And dream what my future shall be. 
His spicy wood in a hundred ways 
Is useful all over the land ; 
It yieldeth quickly (as glad to serve) 
To the flame, or the carver’s hand. 


NED. 


The oak and the pine may be strong and sweet, 
But / shall the apple-tree sing, 
For the juicy red fruit he drops at our feet, 
And his rose-and-white bloom in the spring. 
What puddings and pies and cider clear 
To this dear old tree we owe! 
What paring frolics, Thanksgiving cheer ! 
Long, long may it live and grow! 


BEssy. 


My favolit twee is the Cwismas-twee ! 
It gwows in a tub of moss, 
It bwought your Bessy dis darlin’ doll 
And a bootiful wockin’-hoss. 
It gwowed in our parlor, all in one night, 
’Most up to the top of the wall, 
All covered with pwesents and candles bwight ; 
Bessy finks it’s the best twee of all! 
L. D. Nichols. 
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WEEDS AND WORDS. 


AST summer a friend of ours brought into his house a handful of weeds 
plucked from his side-yard, and turned to the different members of his 
family with the question, “ What is this? Can you tell me the name of 
that plant.” It was pronounced to be a sort of grass. “ But what kind is 
it? How is it classed?” he asked. 

“O, I don’t know; it is something very common.” 

“ What is this plant?” he said, pulling another from his handful. “You 
can tell me something about this one, for I have seen it at almost every 
roadside.” 

“Yes, so have I, but I never minded what it was. All those things in 
your hand are worthless weeds, and I cannot conceive why you should care 
anything about them.” 

“1 do care, for this reason. I am determined to have no more guests 
whom I cannot call by name. These “worthless weeds,” as you style them, 
are all over my premises, and they shall no longer be entire strangers to 
me. So I am going to consult Gray and other botanical authorities, and 
make these weeds my summer’s study.” 

And so he did; and he was amply repaid for the time given to such 
investigations. 

There are many weeds which overrun our common conversation, and 
make themselves familiar in our homes, which we had better recognize and 
classify a little. Let us look at a few of them. 

The preposition “ without ” is sometimes substituted for “unless.” With- 
out may be used before nouns, but it should not be used to connect verbs. 
We ought not to say, “I cannot tell without I go,” &c., but “unless I 
go,” &c. 

“Good” is never an adverb; hence it is not right to say, “ My dress 
fits good,” but “ My dress fits well.” 

“Real” is not to be forced into the rank of adverbs, although school-girls 
have conspired to make it one. Such expressions as “ veal pretty,” “real 
ugly,” and “veal good” are not really correct. 

“Had ought” is a wrong combination heard oftener in New England 
than in other sections of our country. Even those who would not use the 
entire phrase sometimes carelessly leave it to be understood ; as, for in- 
stance, “She ought to tell him frankly what she thinks.” “Yes, so she 
had.” 

“Got” is a poor, ill-used servant made to do the work of other words. 
“TI have got to do it” persons say, instead of “I ought to do it,” or “I 
must do it.” “He has go¢ his lesson” they say when they mean “ learned 
his lesson.” In most cases when “I have got” is used, the simple “I 
have” would better answer the purpose. We advise our young friends 
to weed out this word “ got” as much as possible from conversation, and 
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see how much more clearness and force this process adds to their expres- 
sion. 

“Well” is an inelegant and useless expletive when used at the com- 
mencement of a question or remark. 

“ Well, what do you think of it ?” 

“ Well, I hardly know what to think of it.” 

This is a weed universally found in New England, and the sooner it is 
expelled the better. A Yankee may be known the world over by passing 
through this gate “ Well” before he enters on what he wishes to say. It 
does not belong to the “ pure well of English undefiled,” of which we read ; 
but rather we should beware of 





























“* Dropping buckets into empty wed/s, 
And growing old in drawing nothing up.” 

In some of our Southern States, “indeed” is heard so frequently that 
it loses all its force. “I do, indeed,” or “ Indeed, I do,” salutes the ear 
at every turn, until the otherwise. emphatic word becomes utterly insignifi- 
cant. Wier’ 

In the Southern States “like” is often substituted for “as.” “ Like” 
should be used before nouns, but not before verbs. “ Zzke we do,” and 
similar expressions, have no good sanction. 

“ As” is sometimes incorrectly used for “that” as a connective. “Do 
you remember him?” “No, I do not know as I do.” 

The adjective “some” is occasionally put in the place of the adverb 

somewhat. “ They criticised the book some.” 

f The verb “want” has a provincial use which is hardly sanctioned. It 
is made a constant synonyme for “wish.” “I want to see you,” &c. We 
should try to limit such wants as much as possible. 

Many of the prevailing contractions are very carelessly used. ‘“ Don’t” 
is a contraction for “do not,” and not for “does not” (does n’t), hence it 
requires a plural nominative. “Were not” and “was not” should never 
be contracted into “ wa’ n’t,” but into “were n’t” and “wasn’t.” “ Ain’t,” 
for “aren't” or “isn’t,” and “hain’t,” for “have n’t” or “has n’t,” are 
of course never found in good society. It should be said, in passing, that 

the contraction “ won’t” has the sound of o in “ don’t.” 

As the beauty of a garden depends not so much on its few rare plants, 
scattered here and there, as on its neat borders and common groups and 
Nl grass-plots, so conversation owes its merit not so much to the selection 

) of especial words as to the correct use of connectives, and of those insig- 
nificant words which are of common use. 


t 





A. Newbury. 
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CENTRAL PARK. 


HE pleasantest place in New York to spend Saturday is certainly the Central 

Park. The part I like the best is the Ramble. There the paths are narrow and 
winding, the trees large and shady, and the rustic-benches beneath them so inviting 
that we are obliged to sit down even if we are ina hurry. In summer the birds are 
singing merrily in the branches, but at this time.of year the Ramble is silence itself. 
It is very difficult to find our way out; there are so many paths branching off in 
various directions, that we hardly know which to take. When at last we come into 
open space again we see a great many carriages, all of which, from the handsome 
four-in-hand to the little one-horse buggy, hasten along at a speed that would frighten 
some people out of their senses. 

At a little distance there is a large field of grass, and in the middle a crowd of 
people looking at the camel, who is walking sedately round with his head in the 
air, and three or four little children seated on his back. His master, dressed as an 
Arab, in loose trousers and tasselled hat, leads him by a rope, and bids him lie down 
and stand up, all which the obedient animal does with as much speed as possible. 
After we have stroked his big nose, and wondered at the size of his feet, we continue 
our walk until we reach the Lake. We seat ourselves in a little summer-house built 
on the edge of the water, and as it is not the season for the boats, we content our- 
selves with watching the beautiful white swans that float so gracefully by, eating the 
crumbs that we have brought expressly for them. Some of them are so tame that 
they will eat out of our hands, and let us stroke their pretty heads, while the more 
timid ones keep at a safe distance. 

At last we rise, and feeling rather hungry make straight for a building called the 
Hotel, that is arranged inside just like a confectioner’s shop. Here we take a nice 
lunch, and then go to the self-operating swings. There are three very large ones and 
we think we are not too old to answer ‘‘ yes” when the keeper asks, ‘* Would you 
like to swing?” We spend but a short time here, however, for we are all impatience 
to see the menagerie, which is but a little way off. It looks just like a castle, and was 
once the city arsenal. In the court-yard outside there are cages filled with such 
animals as can bear the severity of the weather. Foxes with sharp noses, rabbits 
with pink ones, squirrels with bushy tails, and a queer kind of animal that has no 
tail at all. In the main building are elephants, giraffes, leopards, bears, and a great 
hippopotamus. We pat the sides of the giraffe, admire the beautiful spots of the 
leopard, and wish we could stay a little while longer. But no, it is almost dark, and 
we have a long ride to take. We are soon seated in the crowded cars, but before 
we are half-way home our eyelids close, our heads droop, and in our dreams we are 
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swinging once more, or feeding the beautiful swans. We are soon interrupted, how- 
ever, by the stopping of the cars; but had our dream continued it would certainly 
have led us back to a beautiful afternoon spent there last summer, when the Park 
was even more pleasant than it is now. How well I remember it! 

The flowers were all in bloom, the grass like velvet, so green and smooth, and all 
the summer-houses covered with creeping vines. The fountains were sparkling in 
the setting sun and a flock of sheep were playing in the meadow. We took a boat 
and rowed round the Lake, listening to the music of the band. Ina short time the 
moon came out so beautifully, and the breeze made little waves on the water. We 
had with us a lovely white Spanish poodle, named Dash, that seemed so oppressed 
with the heat when we went ashore that we thought he would like a nice cool bath. 
So we threw him into the Lake, expecting him to swim back. He was in such delicate 
health, however, that he could scarcely keep his head above water, and would cer- 
tainly have drowned had it not been for the timely approach of two gentlemen in a 
boat. They made such a current with their rudder, that the dear dog was borne 
safely ashore, just as we were nearly beside ourselves with fear. Poor Dash! he was 
the most loving and faithful of dogs, but was subject to epileptic fits, and died in one 
soon after, to our great grief. We buried him in our garden, and expect him to 
bloom again next summer, in the shape of a beautiful white rose, for we planted a 
rose-bush on his grave. 


Dollie Smithson, age 13. 
31 West 32d Street, New York. 


CATCHING THE PRAIRIE NYMPH. 


I’M a prairie girl, Would you like to hear how I got mistaken for a prairie 
nymph? Does that sound vain? I think it won’t when you come to hear about 
it. 

I was tending sheep over on Sac Prairie. Did you never hear of a prairie shep- 
herdess? ‘‘There are more things in heaven and earth” — you know the rest. I 
heard pa quote that yesterday, and I put it in right here because it sounds so 
learned. 

Toy’s a ‘‘smart” Indian. He’s been our shepherd ever so long. One night 
after the sheep were in the fold, I found Toy under a tree looking very dejected. 
‘Ugh! me poor Injun,” he groaned. 

‘* What ’s the matter, Toy?” I asked. 

** Squaw mother, she sick ; goin’ dead ; live far off.” 

** Are n’t you going to see her?” 

“Take long. Spend day goin’, night comin’ back. Sheep scamper — get 
lost.” 

Toy will tell fis. 1 knew right well ’t was he that was (love) sick. Hadn’t I 
seen him on several occasions ‘‘ making up ” to a coquettish little squaw? And didn’t 
I know there was going to be a circus the next day over at Ottawa? However, I 
did n’t tell him so, remembering that ‘ All’s fair in love and war,” but said, “Ill 
tend the sheep, Toy.” 

‘*Miss Do tend sheep? Watch all day long? Good! Me happy Injun. Bring 
Miss Do somethin’ pretty.” 

Toy did n’t groan any more that night. 
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The next morning I let my hair down long, and put on my scarlet jacket and 
short riding-skirt of ‘*hunter’s green,” — thought Id better look as picturesque as 
possible, seeing I was going to be a shepherdess, you know. I rode on Hi, my black 
Mustang pony. Hiawatha’s his name, but I call him Hi for short. Toy helped 
me drive the sheep over to Sac Prairie, and then went off and left me to watch 
alone. 

I think it ’s the nicest thing in the world to tend sheep ; especially in early autumn, 
when the sun showers the prairie with golden haze, and the air is so soft you have 
to listen to hear the breezes whisper in the grass. It’s such fun to let the sheep 
get almost out of sight, and then call them back. They come scampering toward 
you, looking (if they ’ve been lately washed) like foam-crests rising and falling amid 
the billowy green of the prairie. 

Maybe you don’t know how to call sheep. You open your mouth very wide, and 
cry as loud as you can, ‘‘ O-0-0-u-y ! 0-0-0-u-y ! 0-0-0-0-u-y!” Try it, and see if it 
is n’t the queerest noise. Only you must go ever so far away, or youll frighten some 
nervous person. If you live in New England, I should think the top of the highest 
mountain would be a good place to practise. 

I spent the morning riding round on Hi, scaring up flocks of quails, and watching 
them as they whirred away. I ate my lunch at noon in my bower, a shady place 
among the trees down by Silver Creek, that runs through Sac Prairie. In the after- 
noon I gave a party in my bower, and invited all the tame lambs of the flock. 

It was near sunset when I rode Hi into the ford at Silver Creek. I’d been decking 
myself just for fun; I had strings of yellow rosin flowers round my neck and arms, 
and clusters of wild grapes in my hair. Silver Creek made a nice mirror, so I bent 
over to look at myself. When one decks herself with rosin flowers and wild grapes 
she naturally wants to see how she looks, does n’t she? 

I sat for some time watching the curious shadows made by the willows in the 
water. A sound on the bank attracted my attention; I looked up, and there was 
the coolest-looking youngster sitting on a horse stealing my picture ! 

He seemed to enjoy my chagrin, for he laughed and said, ‘Is the prairie nymph 
holding communion with the naiads, or is she admiring herself in the water ?” 

Was n’t that impudent? He thought ’t was poetical, I suppose. I sat and looked 
straight at him a moment, then opened my mouth and cried, ‘‘ O-o-o-uy ! O-o-0-0-uy ! 
O-0-0-0-0-uy !” 

** My boots! what an unearthly yell!” he muttered, jumping almost out of the 
saddle and dropping his sketch-book into the water. 

I suppose it was. I meant it should be, at least. The sheep were not far away. 
They came crowding down to the creek when they heard my call. 

‘* What are these, Pan’s‘goats? No, Pandora’s sheep!” (Got it pretty ear right, 
didn’t he?) ‘* Would the prairie nymph vanish, if an impudent mortal should ap- 
proach ?” 

‘* Try it and see.” 

Hi bounded up the opposite bank ; the “‘impudent mortal” dashed through Silver 
Creek and was ‘‘in at the chase,” What could be freer than a mustang pony on a 
prairie? Hi did enjoy that race! The wild grapes didn’t stay in my hair, and 
the ‘‘impudent mortal” lost his hat. I don’t know which would have won the race, 
if it had n’t been for a thought of mine. I shall always congratulate myself on that 
thought. A piece away over the prairie was a pigmire, —a deep slough where pigs 
wallow. I knew what Hi could do, and led the chase right on toward that slough. 
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It was pretty wide, but Hi just gathered up his nimble little legs and jumped across ; 
and the ‘‘impudent mortal’s” horse jumped 77. 

That was too bad, of course. I felt sorry for the ‘‘spandy clothes,” but when 
one’s trying a race she’s going to win if she can. I did want to stop and laugh a 
little ; but that would have been ungenerous ; besides, the boy needed help. Sol 
hurried on to where a man was picking corn, told him a boy and horse were in the 
pigmire, and then went back to my sheep. 

Pretty soon one of the workmen came and helped me drive them home to Prairie 
Grove. I was tired and hungry, but had had a nice day, and the race was such a 
splendid adventure! They were eating supper when I went in, and— doesn’t this 
sound like a made-up story ?— there at the table with pa and ma sat the ‘‘ zmpudent 
mortal” | 

I stopped at the door and heard pa say, ‘“* Whatever led you off into that pigmire? 
It’s a mile out of the way.” 

“Well, Uncle John, I’m a stranger, and don’t understand the lay of the land,” — 
an extra swallow of tea just there. ‘‘Haven’t I a cousin Dora, —or some such 
name?” 

** Yes, she’s been tending sheep to-day.” 

Ma does dislike to have tea spilt on a clean table-cloth, but an accident happened 
to a certain tea-cup just then; and directly after I slipped up behina some one’s chair 
and said, not guite so loudly as down at Silver Creek, ‘‘ O-0-0-0-uy ! 0-0-0-o-uy ! 
0-0-0-0-0-uy !” 

I got a big cousinly hug for my pay. 

** Ah ha! I’ve caught the prairie nymph !” cried Cousin Dick. 

It was only he, after all, whom we’d been expecting out from Boston so long. 
’T was strange I didn’t know him before, for I had a picture that looked just like 
him. 
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I liked Cousin Dick “first-rate” ; only he was saucy and—’t won’t do to call 
one’s cousin soft, so I’ll say he was—romantic. If he had n’t been he never would 
have mistaken me for a prairie nymph. Now I think of it, I wonder if all Boston 


boys are not saucy and — romantic? 
Theodora, 


Prarriz Grove, Kansas. 


P. S. Toy brought me home the prettiest cap made out of wild birds’ feathers. 
There were ever so many colors. I do believe that little squaw of his made it, 
don’t you? If the editor will let me, 1’ll tel] you something funny that happened to 
that cap. 


Z. 


THE RACKET ON THE ROOF. 


PATTER, patter, patter, 
Clatter, clatter, clatter, 

On my attic chamber roof, — 
What can be the matter? 


*°T is surely blowing up a rain,” 
I said with sudden dread, 

As I rubbed my eyelids open, 
And sprang up out of bed. 


While I made my morning toilet, 
The racket did not stop ; 

I thought I heard the rain come down, 
A tiny drop, drop, drop. 


I threw open the window blinds, 
The sky was clear and bare 

Of clouds ; ’*t was not the rain-drops, then, 
That made the racket there. 


The trees were clothed in freshest green, 
And balmy was the air ; 

It could not be the falling leaves 
That made the racket there. 


I looked above me towards the roof, — 
‘* What can that clatt’ring be? 

Who’s making so much fuss?” I cried. 
An answer came to me: 


My frolicsome pet squirrel, Rob, 
Just then lit in my hair. 

“Ah! it was you, you little rogue, 
Who made the racket there !” 

He hopped down on my shoulder, then 
He nestled in my breast ; 

Of all the pets that ever breathed, 

I think he is the best. 
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Sometimes he ’ll climb a neighboring tree, 
And sit awhile aloof; 

Then he will jump from there, and make 
A racket on the roof. 


MY SLEIGH-RIDE. 


Last winter a little friend came to visit us whose name was Edith Starr. She 
came with her parents, and they were going to stay a week. 

One pleasant day, when the sleighing was very good, ma proposed a ride to a 
neighbor’s, who lived about three miles distant ; we were to go the next day. 

You may be sure we children were up with the sun, in anticipation of our ride. 
But just as we were sitting down to breakfast there came a knock on the door, and 
the servant brought in the mail. Papa opened one of the newspapers, and the first 
thing he saw he read aloud. It was this : — 

“A convict escaped from the jail in this city yesterday. He is a dangerous man ; 
not long ago he killed a woman and an infant. He is also believed to be half crazy. 
A reward of two hundred dollars is offered to any one who will bring him back. He 
is dressed in brown pants and coat, and has a scar across his forehead, and is about 
six feet in height.” 

‘“‘ That will not prevent our sleigh-ride, will it?” asked Mr. Starr, laughing. 

‘“*No, certainly not,” said papa. ‘Ill call Jim to harness up immediately.” 
if! We were soon all in the sleigh. My brother fastened his sled Rocket on behind, 
then got in himself ; and we were soon hurrying along at a fast trot. But directly 
an idea popped into my head, and I thought what fun it would be to take a ride 
on Rocket! So I asked the driver to please stop the horses a few moments, when I 
sprang out and climbed on Rocket in great glee. We soon came to a large snow- 
bank ; I tried to liold on, but the horses gave a jump, and over I went. I lay fora 
moment half stunned by the fall, for my head, when the sled turned over, had come 
in contact with the sleigh. I soon picked myself up, and looked around. Hardly 
had I done so when I heard a step on the snow. I turned and saw the form of a 
man coming toward me. 

The snow half blinded me, and in a moment the thought came into my head, 
‘* What if that should be the man papa read about this morning!” I was terrified, 
and seeing some straw by the fence I climbed behind it. Hardly had I established 
| myself in my rather freezing quarters, when he came along at a rapid pace; then 
) paused, looked around him, and walked straight up to where I was. I screamed, 
and the next minute fainted. ; 

When I came to I was on the lounge at home. Then Sarah, the cook, told me 
that Jim was doing an errand, when he saw me sitting behind some straw, and that 
when he came up to me I fainted. Then, of course, I told them all about it. 

Soon the sleigh drove up to the door, with what would have been a merry party 
but for my sudden disappearance. When I told them about it, they had a good laugh 
at me for mistaking Jim for a man who had escaped from jail. 


Fannie Skinner, age 1. 
Cartuace, Hancock Co., Illinois. 
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THE STORY OF A PICTURE. 


ONCE upon a time two little children went out into the fields to play. They wan- 
dered along until they found themselves in a thick forest, then they started to go 
home ; but they had lost themselves in the wood. They tried bravely for a while 
to find the way home ; but at length, weary and tired, they sat down and cried 
bitterly. 

** Sister,” said one, ‘‘ let us make a bed of the beautiful leaves, and our father will 
come to us.” So they gathered the leaves together, and lay down side by side. 
And the moon shed her soft light on them through the branches of the tall trees 
above. 

Whilst they lay there, dreaming of their home, a benighted traveller came along, 
His dog ran away from the road into the forest, and came back again leaping and 
barking, evidently wishing him to follow. So the traveller went after the dog and 
was soon much astonished at seeing two little children lying asleep in the moonlight. 
He stood and looked at them a few minutes, and then the dog gave a bark which 
awakened them. He took them to their home, which was near by, for they had 
got almost out of the forest when they stopped. 

There was great rejoicing in that home, and the traveller went on his way. He 
never forgot the children whom he had found. He was an artist, and a long time 
after, in a distant country, he painted a beautiful picture of two children asleep in a 
wood. The picture made him famous ; but the little children never saw it nor knew 


that they were the cause of a great artist’s fame. 
Alice M. Benedict, age 14. 
Manigtta, Ohio. 


MY VISIT TO THE BAHAMA ISLANDS. 


I sTARTED from New York Thursday, the 25th of February, 1869, with my parents 
and little sister for Nassau, the chief town of the Bahama Islands. _ The voyage out I 
cannot tell much about, as I was sea-sick all the way. We had a very stormy passage ; 
the waves dashed quite over the upper deck. I should have liked to see them, but I 
could not leave my berth. 

After four days’ sailing we anchored some distance from Nassau. We could not 
enter the harbor on account of the coral-reefs. A very pretty little schooner came to 
take us off ; we had to go to it in a row-boat, and we came down the side of the ship 
by a kind of ladder ; it was very uncomfortable, — we had to jump from the ladder 
into the boat, which swayed back and forth with the motion of the waves. At last, 
after much trouble, we succeeded in getting to the schooner. I never had such a de- 
lightful sail in all my life. The water was of many lovely colors, — blue, green, and 
purple all shaded together ; and with’ the summer-like air it was perfect. It was about 
an hour’s sail. 

As we drew near the landing and saw the cocoanut palms with their graceful tufts of 
green, I could see the dock was crowded with negroes. When we reached the shore 
they all rushed forward, eager for a ‘‘ job” ; one of them seized my little sister Nellie, 
and ran off with her to the hotel, we following as fast as we could. It was a very 
odd-looking place ; all the roads and walks were of white limestone, and there was 
hardly a tree that I had ever seen before. As there is no grass on the island, the in- 
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habitants have but few horses, and those are miserable-looking creatures. The 
negroes carry loads on their heads or use small donkeys. After a short walk by 
houses of pale yellow with a great many green blinds and high stone walls, over 
which we saw the orange-blossoms which made the air delicious, we arrived at the 
hotel. That was a good deal like our Northern hotels, only it was not so nicely kept ; 
all the servants were negroes. 

The next morning we went to the market. It was in a wooden building near the 
water, where fish, fruits, and vegetables were sold. All the fruit was very cheap. 
We found a great many different kinds that we had never seen before. There were 
sappadillos, which taste very insipidly to Northerners at first, but one soon learns to 
like them ; they looked very much like a russet apple, and the trees on which they 
grew were like our pear-trees. There was grape-fruit which has the shape of an 
orange and the color of a lemon, and is very delicious eating. The papaw’s star- 
apples and Jamaica-apples we did not like. Besides these, we had tamarinds, limes, 
shaddocks, pineapples, oranges, cocoanuts, and lemons. Sitting about the street 
were negroes selling various things. The men were dressed in linen with great straw 
hats, and the women in muslin with gay turbans. Half the negroes in the street were 
eating stalks of sugar-cane, and the contrast of their strong white teeth with their 
black faces was very amusing. They had the happiest faces I ever saw. Nassau is 
famous for its excellent and curious fish, The way they were sold was very queer. 
Each negro had a large tub full of water, and put the fish in there as they were caught. 
Whenever any one wanted to buy, he chose the one he wanted. Then the negro took 
out the fish and with a club that he kept for the purpose, gave it a knock on the head 
which killed it immediately. In the market were large pens of turtles, and in the 
tubs were fish of almost every color. There was one fish called the angel-fish, which 
looked as if it had a rainbow wound around it. There was a devil-fish, a pigeon-fish, 
and a fish with crimson and yellow spots all over it. 

There were the most beautiful shells and corals I ever saw, in Nassau ; you could 
find a great many kinds on the beaches. The Western beach was the prettiest there ; 
it had beautiful white sand, and the nicest shells were to be found there. Part of the 
beach was covered with rocks, and the foamy white breakers dashing against them 
made a very beautiful sight. On the reef that enclosed the harbor was a lighthouse ; 
it was built of white stone, and it looked very pretty at a distance. The name of 
the reef was Hogg Island. There was only one house on it besides that of the light- 
keeper. The foliage on the trees was not at all luxuriant, and the pines were a great 
contrast to ours. Growing on a tree called the pigeon-plum were air-plants ; we used 
to break them off and take them to the hotel, and there they would grow quite nicely. 
We used to ride to see two lakes quite often ; they were very pretty, but they were 
salt-water lakes. We took delightful boat-rides inside the reef, and the water was 
so clear we could see the sponges growing on the bottom. We used to walk to the 
top of a hill back of the hotel, to see an old fort. It was built by the old Spaniards 
in the shape of a steamer. 

. There were long piazzas all around the hotel, and we children used to play and 
enjoy the sea view. An English regiment of colored men was stationed at Nassau at 
that time, and we used to go and hear the band play at the officers’ mess Friday even- 
ings. The moonlight on the water was beautiful, and the streets looked as if there 
had been a light fall of snow, they were so white. 

I think I have told all I remember about Nassau ; and I am sure I shall never for- 
get my visit there. 


Cora Emerson, age 1 
PitrtTsFre.p, Mass, iis. 














THE LITTLE VISITORS.—A PLAY FOR YOUNG CHILDREN. 


CHARACTERS. 
AGNES. DAN. 
LULU. BENNY. 
BEL. 


SCENE, a common room. AGNES sits with many dolls and other playthings about her. 
BENNY ¢s reading the other side of the room. DAN sits near him, catching flies on 
the table. 

(Enter LuLu and BEL with dolls all in out-door rig.) 

AGNEs (jumping up and clapping hands). O, goody, goody! Did your mothers 
say you might come ? 

LuLu (speaking quickly). Yes, my mother said I might, and then I teased Bel’s 
mother, and first she said no. 

Acnes. That’s just the way my mother does ! 

Luu. Then I teased more, and she said she guessed she better not, and then we 
kept teasing, and pretty soon she let her. 

AGNES (clapping hands). That’s just the way my mother does! O, I’m so 
glad! (helping take off their things.) How long can you stay? Can you stay to 
supper ? 

Lutv. I can’t stay without I’m invited, mother said. 

Bet. My mother said to come home when the table had begun to be set. I’ve got 
my new boots on (looking down). And I stepped in the mud with ’em. 


(DAN, in catching a fly, knocks down BENNY’S book.) 


BENNY ( picking it up). Come, mind what you ’re about ! 

Luiu. We saw a cow and ran across the street, and Bel stepped in the mud 
(wiping it off Bel’s boots). 

Bei. ’T was a hooking cow. 

Benny. Ho! Run foracow! ’Fore I’d run for a cow! 

DAN (swooping off a fly). Don’t take much to scare girls. 

Benny ( finding his place). 1 know it. Anybody could do that. 

Acnes. He could n’t scare us, could he, Lulu? 

Benny. Don’t you believe I could make you run? Boo! Boo! (jumps at them.) 

Luv. O, we sha’ n’t run for that! 

BENNY. Just wait a little while, and if I can’t scare you then I ll treat. 
AGNES (indignantly). Do you believe he could, Lu? 
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LuLu. I know he could n’t. What will you treat as to? 

Benny. O, anything. Take your choice. 

AGNEs (clapping hands). O, goody, goody! Ice-cream! Ice-cream! 

Luv. Cream-cakes! Cream-cakes! 

Dan. I’ve got him! (looks carefully in his hand.) Why, I haven't got him! 
Where is he? O, I see! (its BENNY’s shoulder.) 

Benny (looking up). Come, quit! (DAN goes on, swooping flies off of table ; girls 
step back to where the dolls are.) 

AcNEs. Now let’s play something. 

Luv. Solsay. Let’s play school. 

BEL. But there would n’t be enough scholars. 

DAN (coming forward with ruler). I7\l be the schoolmaster. Silence! Take 
your seats! Study your books! Can’t have any recess! You must all stay after 
school! (Girls laugh. Dan goes back to his flies.) 

Luu. Let’s play mother, I say. 

AGNES. Well, you be the mother. 

LuLu. No, you be the mother, and I ’ll be your little girl, and Bel be my little 
sister. 

AGNES, Well, I’ll run up and get some of my mother’s things to put on, and you 
two can be seeing my dollies. (AGNES goes out.) 

DAN (stepping forward). 1’ll be the one to introduce. (Zakes up each doll as it is 
named.) This is Miss Cherrydrop, named for her red cheeks. But some say they ’re 
painted, and not real. She’s got a new round comb, and a —a sontag. 

BEL, O, that isn’t a sontag. °T is a breakfast-shawl. 

Dan. Well, never mind. Here is Miss Patty Troodledum, — very proud, so they 
say, because her dress is spangled. When Aggy thinks too much of her new clothes 
mother says, ‘‘Ah, who have we here? Miss Patty Troodledum?” — Sit down 
there, Miss Patty. And this is the young Sailor Boy, just got home from sea. 
There ’s the star on his collar, and his Scotch cap, Jack, take off your cap and 
make a bow to the ladies! His mother fainted away with joy at seeing him, and has 
n’t come to yet. Here she is. (Zakes up old faded shabby doll.) But here is some- 
body very grand. Now whom do you think came over in the ship with the Sailor Boy ? 

Lutu. The captain ? 

Dan. Of course. But I mean passenger. 

LuLu. Who was it? 

Dan. Mademoiselle De Waxy, right from Paris ! 

LuLu. O, she ’s a beauty. Don’t touch her, Bel. 

Dan. O no. Miss De Waxy must n’t be touched. Miss De Waxy keeps by 
herself and never speaks a word to the others, because they can’t talk French. Miss 
De Waxy, before she came over, thought all the American dolls were dressed in wild 
beasts’ skins. See, this is her fan, bought in Paris. And this is her gold chain. 
(Lays her carefully by.) 

Bet. And who are all these little ones? (pointing to row of small dolls.) 

Dan. Those are the children just come from school, waiting for their lunch. See 
this cunning one. She don’t know O yet. She’s in the tenth class. 

Lutu. And who is that old one with that funny cap on ? 

Dan. O, this? (taking up large old rag-doll.) Why, this is—this is old Nurse 
Trot. Poorold woman! She’s got a lame back, and she’s all broke down, tending 
so many children. But she never complains nor sheds a tear. 
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Bet. O, she’s got a bag’on her arm! 

Dan. Her snuff-box is in that. The Sailor Boy brought it home from sea to her. 
(Takes out the box, opens it, takes pinch of snuff, sneezes.) Best of snuff! And he 
brought her these new spectacles. (Zyzes them on her.) Now she can see as well as 
ever she could. 

Lutvu. How came this one’s arm off? 

Dan. Why, that is poor Tabitha. She broke her arm, sweeping out the baby- 
house, and it had to be taken off at the shoulder. 

BEL. Where did she get that clean apron ? 

Dan. That checked apron? Let me see. That came, I think, —O, that was 
made at the doll’s sewing-school. 

Luv. ‘Look, Bel. Here’s a blind one! (Zakes up doll with eyes gone.) 

BEL. O, isn’t that too bad ? 

Dan. Yes, she’s blind, totally blind. Came so by trying to sleep with her eyes 
open. Dolls know better now. They shut their eyes when they lie down, and go 
off to sleep like live ones. 

LuLu. O, see this one! She’s all spoiled! 

Dan. Yes, she was spoiled, having her own way. Fell down when she was tqld 
to stand up, and broke her cheek. Sent for the doctors, but they could n’t do any- 
thing. She ought to have that face tied up. Where’s her pocket-handkerchief ? 
Here it is. Now isn’t that a beauty? Aggy says the Sailor Boy brought it home to 
her from China. There, now her face is tied up she won’t get cold. But here’s the 
best of all! Here’s the gallant Soldier Boy! Here’s the boy in blue! See his 
feather? See him holding his little flag? I will tell you how brave he was, when he 
went to the wars. Do you see this pretty girl with the pink dress and curly hair? 
He saved her from the enemy! Just as they were carrying her off, he stepped 
forward, this way (holding up ruler), and cried, ‘‘ Yield, or I’ll fire! Yield up the 
girl!” And they did. Now these two sit close together all the time, and will soon 
be married. The wedding-cake is ordered. See how smiling they look. And no 
wonder. I will tell you who is invited to the wedding. But you mustn’t tell. First, 
all the — O, here comes Aggy. Wait till by and by. 

(Enter AGNES, dressed up in her mother’s clothes, with gay head-dress.) 

LuLu (/aughing). O, what a good mother! What’ll your name be? 

AGNES. Mrs. White. (Ziptoes up at the glass, twists and turns, arranges bows, 
strings, collar, etc.) This is the way mother does. 

Dan. Want me to be the father and do the way father does? 

ALL THE GIRLS. O yes, yes! Do! ; 


> 





(DAN goes out. AGNES walks stiffly to a chair, speaks to the children very soberly. 
Benny /ooks on, smiling.) 

Acnes. Children (unfolding aprons), come and let me put on your sleeved aprons. 

LuLu and BEL (whining). I don’t want to. 

AGNEs (stiffly). Little girls must think mother knows best. Come, mind mother ! 
(Sleeved aprons are put on.) Now, children (speaking slowly), 1 am going to have com- 
pany this afternoon, and you must be very good children. What do you say when a 
gentleman speaks to you? (Children stand with folded hangs.) 

Luv and Bev. Yes, sir; no, sir. 

AGNES. What do you say when a lady speaks to you? 

Luu and Bet. Yes, ma’am ; no, ma’am. 
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Acnes. And if they ask you how you do, don’t hang your head down and suck 
your thumbs, — so, — but speak this way (with slight bow and simper),— Very well 
I thank you. Now let me hear you say it. 

CHILDREN (imitating). Very well I thank you. 

Benny. I'll go and be one of the gentlemen coming to see you. (Goes ous.) 

AGneEs. And what do you say at the table? 

Bet. Please give me some more jelly. 

LuLu. Please may I be excused, when we get up. 

AGNES. That is right. And if anybody asks you to sing, you must be willing, and 
sing them one of your little songs. What one do you like the best ? 

LuLu. ‘* Gone away.” 

AGNES. I think you had better sing it over with me, to be sure you know it. (4i/ 
three sing a song, AGNES beginning.) 


GONE AWAY. 
Tune, “ Nelly Bly,” 


I know a pretty little maid, 
And Sally is her name ; 
And though she’s far away from me, 
I love her just the same. 
Sally is a darling girl, 
A darling girl is she ; 
Her smile so bright is a happy sight 
I'd give the world to see. 
Upon my lovely Sally’s lips 
The sweetest kisses grow. 
O, if I had her by my side, 
She ’d give me some, I know. 
Sally is a darling girl, 
A darling girl is she ; 
Her smile so bright is the happiest sight 
In all the world to me. 


I have not seen my little girl 
This many and many a day ; 
I hope she ’ll not forget me in 
That land so far away. 
Sally is a darling girl, 
A darling girl is she ; 
Her smile so bright is a happy sight 
I °d give the world to see. 


AGNES (slowly). Very well. Now sit down, dears, and play with your playthings, 
and don’t disturb mother. Mother’s going to make a new head-dress. (TZakes lace, 
Stowers, ribbons from work-basket. Children sit down and play with blocks, dishes, etc.) 

(DAN enters, dressed as father, with tall hat, dickey, black whiskers, cane, etc.) 


Acngs. Children, be quiet. Your father’s coming. (DAN walks in with stately 
air, seats himself, crosses foot over the other knee, tips back a little, takes out pipe, pre- 
tends to smoke.) 


Dan. That’s the way father does. 
(Children get each other’s things, and quarrel.) 


Lutv. That’s mine! 
Bg1. I say ’tisn’t. 
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Luuv. I say ’tis. 

BEL. I guess I know. 

Luu. And I guess I know. 

Bet. Mother, see Lu! (Both together.) 

Luu. Mother, see Bel ! 
. DAN (sternly). Silence! (Zo Mrs. W.) Mrs. White, I should like to know why 
the house is not kept in order. I saw dust, Mrs. White! Dust on the stairs, Mrs. 
White! Between the spokes, Mrs. White ! 

AGNES (very prim), That is because, Mr. White, because you have eyes, Mr. 
White. 

DAN (unfolding newspaper). And why, Mrs. White, I ask, should there be a 
smell of cooking in the house, Mrs, White? I smell the dinner very plain, Mrs. 
White. 

AGNEs (very prim). That is because, Mr. White, you have a nose, Mr. White. 





(Children’s blocks tumble down with great noise. They get each other’s.) 


Luv. Mother, won’t you speak to Bel ? 

Bet. Mother, Lu keeps plaguing. 

(Noise heard outside of pans rattling, servants quarrelling, etc.) 

DAN (sternly). Silence, children! There is never any peace in this house. Mrs. 
White, I never have any peace. I sit down to read, and then what do I hear ?— Baby 
crying, children quarrelling, dishes rattling, piano jingling, Mrs. White, from morn- 
ing to night. 

AGNES. That is because, Mr. White, you have ears, Mr. White. (Knock heard 
at the door.) Bel, go to the door. 


(BEL goes to the door and runs back really frightened.) i 
Bet. O, there’s an old beggar-man there! I’m scared of him! (degins to cry.) 


(Enter old beggar-man, very slowly. He is shockingly dressed, stoops, is humpbacked, 
carries a cane, has gray whiskers and hair, and a black patch on his face. Girls are 
really frightened, and huddling close together whisper.) 


ALL THE GIRLS. Who is it? I’m scared! Let’s run! Come quick! (Giris 
run out.) 

DAN (jumping up). Bully for you, Ben! I knew they ’d be scared. 

Benny. Lost their treat! Hurrah! Let’s chase! 


Dan. Come on! Come on! (7Zhey run out.) 
Mrs. A. M. Diaz. 


GEOGRAPHICAL ENIGMA. —No. 7. 





I am composed of 29 letters. My 13, 22, 6, 12, 5, 28, 2, 29, 18 is a 
My 24, 12, 15, 10, 29, 28, 2, 4, 15, 8,1, 21, mountain range of Asia. 
10 is one of the United States. My II, 14, 17, 17, 25 is a river of South 
My 23, 4, 10, 7, 20, 27, 12 is a country of America. 
Europe. My 10, 2, 6, 16 is ariver of North America. 
My 24, 3, 18, 15, 4, 26, 23, 9, 16 is a Cape | My whole is the home of a happy and pros- 
of Africa. perous people. 
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ILLUSTRATED REBUS.—No. 8% 


WORD SQUARE. —No. 9. 
My first a month when leaves are green. 
My second mountains high are seen. 
My third may chance to scratch your face. 
My fourth may stretch o’er miles of space. 
E. 


CONUNDRUMS. — No. to. 

1. What word may be made shorter by 
adding a syllable ? 

2. What word is there of five letters, 
from which if two be taken ten will re- 
main? 

3. When is a man’s right hand his left 
hand? L. B. i. 


4 Which male name is the most musi- 
cal? 

5. Of what general in the rebellion does 
the Cardiff giant remind one ? 

6, Why is a silly person like a broken 
looking-glass ? 

7. Why is the Czar a very fast man? 

“ Bilboquet.” 


8. What two dings bear sway over the 
foot of civilization ? 
Fay Zell. 





FCO. 


ENIGMAS. —No. 11. 
I am composed of 13 letters 

My whole was a 9, 10, 6, 11, 13, 9, 6, 12, 
6, 10, 11, 2 during the war, and not 
a I, 4, 6, 2, 6, 8, 7 either ! 

My 13, 10, I, II, 12, 13 is a runaway. 

At school we should 13, 10, 3 to 2, 6, 11, 
10, 12. 

Is my enigma hard to 9, 1, 6, 5, 5? 

L. B. HH. 


No. 12. 
I am composed of 13 letters. 
My Ist is in cold, but not in heat. 
My 2d is in hail, but not in sleet. 
My 34 is in ray, but not in light. 
My 4th is in fray, but not in fight. 
My Sth is in gash, but not in wound. 
My 6th is in grave, but not in mound 
My 7th is in knell, but not in chime. 
My 8th is in rhythm, but not in rhyme. 
My 9th is in heath, but not in moor. 
My toth is in step, but not in door. 
My 1rth is in mind, but not in soul. 
My 12th is in cup, but not in bowl. 
My 13th is in tempest, but not in shower. 
My whole is the name of a hardy fall 
flower. Elsie McG. 
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ILLUSTRATED CHARADE:—No. 13. 


I saw him staggering in the street 

With bloodshot eyes and haggard face ; 
His ribald jest my ears did greet, 

And in his look there was a trace 
Of all that ’s mean, degrading, low. 

Now would you know the cause accurst 
Of all his shame and sin and woe? 

It was because he took my first. 


His name disgraced, his manhood gone, 
He sought his room in shame and pain ; 
His cot he threw himself upon, 
While bitter tears he shed like rain, 
At length he rose and searched around 
On shelf and mantel, step and stair, 
My second finally he found, 
Which gave him respite from despair. 


He sat, and resolution made 
To shun the cup forevermore. 
Again upon his face there played 
The look of manhood as before. 
He rose, and smilingly did say, 
“I ’ll gladden heart as well as soul.” 
And whistling music quick and gay, 
Upon the floor he danced my whole, 
LC: 
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“ILLUSTRATED REBUS.—No. 14.—A Noted Work of Fiction. 


: BOSTON 
LONDON 


Hautboy. 


ANSWERS. 


13. A policeman will come up and tell you 


1. ‘ee var 
SHORE 
PO Ls Ss 
Sn eS ¢ ’T 
NESTS 
2 1. Fir. ; 
2. Acacia (a cashier). 
3- Ivy (TV). 
4 Pennyroyal. 


5. Nothing but leaves. 
6. Gilliflower (gill o’ flower). 
re Mountain ashes. 


eartsease. 
9 Tones alone (“ let us alone’’). 
1 
ind flower. 
* Portulaca (Port you lack, ah !). 





to take it away. 


3. “ Dat ar Bill.” 
4 Columbus discovered America. [(Column 
= (disc over E D) (A merry K.))} 
FoundationW ords : — Napoleon. Em 


é ross 


Miriam). PomP. OriflammE. LeandeR. Ea; 


Words : — NiobE. mraM (father “of 


Ober-AmmergaU. NadiR. 


6. 


{(O hou 


(Inn 


O, how, Goria, can you speak 
In these indifferent tonen' to met? 
oO, hy my sinkin’ heart to break, 
Or send some former ecstasy. 


mC thee's” Sed crea tones) 


(Cre mice ink > fren) tu 


Or)(se endXs Ss wr. <a 





gE. 


mb E)? 
A sea)]. 
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last month : — 


A WORD ABOUT THE “WORD SQUARE.” 

This is one of the neatest of word puzzles, pos- 
sessing this advantage over some others, that it is 
adapted to every grade of capacity and experience. 
It is already familiar to ‘‘ Our Young Folks,” but 
a word or two.about it may not be amiss. 

The three-word square is very easy. Children 
who have mastered the spelling-book find a good 
deal of amusement in it, and can employ almost 
any words of three letters. Words of four letters 
are less easy to manage, but become quite flexible 
with a little practice. With words of five letters 
difficulties begin. A good many have tried and 
given up without succeeding in constructing a five- 
word square. 

There is no plan for simplifying these puzzles. 
Their construction is purely random work, the 
only qualification for which is a good stock of per- 
severance and an equally good stock of words. 
Generally the words most easily managed are those 
having vowels and consonants pretty regularly al- 
ternating, and containing none of the less usual 
letters. For instance, the word “total ” looks like 
a good one ; let us try it. Write it down horizon- 
tally and perpendicularly, thus : — 

7 O..2. 4-4 

oO 

= 

A 

L 
Now your second word must begin with O. Of 
course its second letter must be one that can follow 
O;; the third, one that can be used after T, and so 
on. Thus the list of practicable words is at once 
greatly narrowed. Take for instance “ Organ,” 
which, so far as the initial and second letters, 
meets all the conditions. The fourth, however, 
is almost impossible to use, and the third and fifth 
wholly so. Try again: you will find the very 
word you want in some odd corner where you least 
expect it. Here it is now, at least a word every 
letter of which fits in its place, — “‘ Ochre ” ; put it 
down, thus : — 





ERE is Hitty Maginn’s article mentioned | 





bY 
0] 
3 
A 
L 


Having got thus far, the two letters before you, 
for each of the remaining words of the square, 
begin to be suggestive, and I leave the square in- 
complete as an exercise for your ingenuity. You 
can have the rest next month. Let us see who 
will get the same result I have. 

But if the five-word square is difficult, the diffi- 
culty is infinitely enhanced when we come to a 
six-word square. There is no reason in the nature 
of words why it cannot be made, but after a hun- 
dred attempts I have never succeeded yet. A 
memorandum-book which I once carried during a 
trip down the Mississippi is filled with these abor- 
tive efforts, many of them only lacking a single 
word of completeness. Sometimes I have con- 
structed a word, and have vainly groped in dic- 
tionaries to see if by chance some learned man 
had not some time used it before me. I don’t 
give it up yet, but would like to set the Young 
Folks cracking at the same nut. 

A task of equal difficulty would be to form a 
four or five word square in which the consecutive 
words should express an intelligent idea. A mean- 
ingless sentence is not so hard, for instance this: 
‘* Wise idea sets east,” in which the words form a 
square. Try this, too, Young Folks. 

Ifthe publishers will accept a suggestion, — when 
they again offer prizes, the best word-square might 
justly come in for a share of their favors. 

Hitty Maainn. 

ST. LOUIS, October a9, 1870. 


F. H. W.—Tf you were to go into a pawnbrok- 
er’s shop and ask the proprietor why he keeps 
three gilt balls suspended over his door as an in- 
dication of the business he carries on, the chances 
are at least ten to one that he could give you no 
better reason than that all pawnbrokers in ail 
countries have always done so. It has been con- 
jectured that this sign is derived from the golden 
pills or boluses which were the armorial bearings 
of the illustrious Italian family of the Medici, 
who, though originally physicians (as the name 
signifies), afterwards became noted as money-lend- 
ers, and acquired great wealth and power by their 
successful operations. But the arms of the Medi- 
ci bore six pills and not three, which is rather un- 
fortunate for this theory. The true origin of the 
insignia is probably to be traced back to Saint 
Nicholas, or to the traditions which were current 
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about him in the Middle Ages. He was celebrated 
for his benevolent deeds, and hence was represent- 
ed in art as bearing three gold balls, or some- 
times three gold pieces, or three purses, Being 
one of the most charitable of the saints, he became 
the most popular of them all. The Lombards— 
Italian bankers who settled in England at an early 
period — chose him for their patron saint, and 
adopted his attribute of the three golden balls as 
the emblem of their charity, — “‘ to those who left 
a pledge behind.” From the Lombards spring 
our modern pawnbrokers, who have retained the 
curious symbol. 

Apropos of pawnbrokers, a young friend of ours 
is in the habit of using the slang phrase “ gone up 
the spout,” when speaking of anything that has 
been lost beyond recovery. The phrase is certain- 
ly an expressive one, though its use is not to be 
commended, In some European countries pawn- 
brokers’ shops are so arranged that the borrower 
neither sees nor is seen by the proprietor. The 
article which he offers as security for repayment he 
thrusts up through a spout or tube into the office, 
and the sum loaned on it is handed down to him 
through the same channel. As it is sheer poverty 
and improvidence which, in nine cases out of ten, 
sends a man to the pawnbroker (or “my uncle,” 
as with fine irony he calls him), it is evident that 
the chance of his redeeming his property is small, 
— so small, indeed, that a thing which has once 
“ gone up the spout”’ is usually as good as lost. 


Our correspondent, G. L. F., has seen a book 
written by a Mr. E. S. Ffoulkes (pronounced 
Sooks), and asks why the man doesn’t spell his 
name with one ~ If he were to do so, he would 
certainly do a sensible thing. The duplication of 
the initial letter in names of this sort — other ex- 
amples of which are Ffolliott, Ffrench, Ffinch, 
Ffitch, Ffarington, Ffennel —is a ridiculous piece 
of pedantry or an equally ridiculous affectation of 
antiquity, originating in a mistaken notion respect- 
ing the capital F of old manuscripts, which was 
written with two strokes,—thus, 7 This, it is 
true, looked like a doubling of the ordinary small 
J, but it was not so, and in modern writing and 
printing should be represented by GF or F. 


Here is what “a little wild girl” writes to us 
from the far-off prairies of Kansas : — 
Epitors or “Our Younc Forks” :— 

They call me a “‘little wild girl,” but I hope 
I’m civilized enough to appreciate your beautiful 
magazine, which finds its way to my prairie home. 
I send you a sketch, —an account of one of my 
adventures. If you think it worthy, I hope it may 
find a place in “Our Young Contributors.” I 
shall be grateful for any criticism which you may 
make upon it. 
Respectfully, 


Tueopora R. 
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If Kansas has any more such “ wild girls” we 
shall be glad to hear from them. We print the 
sketch in this number, and leave our readers to 
criticise it. It is entitled “‘ Catching the Prairie 
Nymph.” What do you think of it, Young 
Folks? 


Dear “ Younc Forks” :— 

It is impossible for me to hear or see a contro- 
versy in grammar without being interested in it, 
and I could not help wishing, as I read Mr. Hale’s 
recent communication in your “‘ Letter Box,” that 
the forthcoming mammoth English Dictionary 
were at hand to settle those little points so fre- 
quently arising in regard to rhetorical purity. It is 
to contain, I learn, ample illustrations from ap- 
proved authors of the uses of every word in our 
language. It is doubtless the great literary desid- 
eratum of the age. 

With all respect for Mr. Hale’s learning and 
abilities, I am of opinion that in the controversy 
in question the author of “Ten Times One is 
Ten” has come off second best. He says, ‘‘ Now 
a man of genius may himself presume, in either of 
these uses of the word ; but Young America may 
not.” Does it indeed require a man of genius to 
use the word presume correctly? 

Webster’s definition of the word is this: “‘ To 
take or suppose to be true, or entitled to belief, 
without examination, or positive proof, or on the 
strength of probability.” 1 see a live fox’s tail 
protruding from a hole. I “ presume” a fox is in 
it, because a fox generally carries a fox’s tail. I 
am in the habit of taking the twelve o’clock train 
for dinner. Balbus “ presumes” his papa will 
come in that train on a given day. He “pre- 
sumes”’ it “on the strength of probability’ ; and 
it is here that we discover the defect in Mr. Hale’s 
definition of the word, ‘To believe previously 
without examination.” It is purely a matter of 
‘probability ” and not a want of “examination ”’ 
that the brother of a childless king is the presums- 
tive heir of the crown. 

It is highly probable, therefore, that Balbus will 
continue to “‘ presume” upon my arrival in the 
noon train uncorrected, and that my young readers 
will say they “ presume” their friends may come 
or go, and still be assured that they have the sane- 
tion of the best authority for the usage. 

I furthermore “presume” that many of my 
readers, young and old, are continually fracturing 
rules of grammar and pronunciation about which 
there is no dispute. To say nothing of the fre- 
quently used words, just, such, get, got, shut, 
what, — which I fear that some who are reading 
this now mispronounce jest, sich, git, shet, gut, 
and Awut, — the large class of words of more than 
one syllable ending in ing, and of words ending in 
Sul, are perpetually suffering torture throughout the 
land. Don’t you say aw/le for awful, and Livin’ 
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(or Ziv’n’, if not a New-Englander,) instead of div- 
ing ? And don’t you say “I done it” for “I did 
it,” “those sort of things,” for “that sort of 
things,” “It is me” for “It is I,” ete, ete.? I 
heartily wish the attention of the young were 
more earnestly called to these essential faults. 
Your philological friend, 
Witty Wisp. 
MALDEN, Mass., December 12, 1870. 


Lottie M. Morton sends us from Schenectady, 
N. Y., am interesting account of one of the great 
schools in that city. We have room for only an 
extract or two. The school occupies seventeen 
rooms, besides recitation, music, and drawing 
rooms, employs twenty-five teachers, and numbers 
about fifteen hundred pupils. ‘“‘It is to me,” she 
says, ‘‘one of the most pleasant of all places” ; 
and we are gratified to learn that our magazine 
contributes to make it so, 

“TI think it will interest you to hear about our 
reading class in the Higher English room,” she 
goes on ; “for we read out of ‘Our Young Folks.’ 
We are now just beginning ‘ William Henry’s 
Letters.” . . . . Would you like to know 
how we get the magazine? The scholars who 
wish to take it hand their names and money to the 
Superintendent, Professor Howe. Those who do 
not take it contribute ten cents each towards a 
sum which pays for six or seven copies. In this 
way we get copies enough for the class, since two 
can look over the same book. The reading half- 
hour never seems half longenough. . . . . I 
wish that all ‘Our Young Folks’ had such » 
pleasant school as we ‘ Young Folks’ in Schenec- 
tady.”” 

So do we, dear Lottie! What a paradise we 
should have thought such a school in owe younger 
days! Not that we are extremely aged now, 
but we have lived long enough to see the old- 
fashioned harsh and tyrannical system of teaching 
gradually give place to pleasanter methods, through 
the good sense and liberal-mindedness of such men 
as your Professor Howe. What a great public 
benefactor is he who knows how to make the 
paths of learning delightful ! 

“ Our Young Folks ” has been quite extensively 
introduced into the better class of schools through- 
out the country ; and the testimony in its favor is 
universal and emphatic wherever it has been tried. 
The principal of one of the great New York 
schools told us lately that he considered it invalu- 
able as a stimulus to cheerful industry and good 
behavior, and that he believed his reading classes 
would get up a rebellion if ‘Our Young Folks’ 
should now be taken from them. Another ex- 
perienced educator writes : “‘ Our reading lesson, 
since we have substituted ‘Our Young Folks’ for 
——, is looked forward to with joyful anticipa- 
tion by the class, and it leaves its sunshine over 
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the entire forenoon.” Others do not dispense 
with the regular reading-books, but use the maga- 
zine as an additional exercise and recreation, with 
the best results. 

The manner in which the school in Schenectady 
supplies itself with copies to read from is very 
simple, and we advise its adoption in those schools 
in which “Our Young Folks” is not already in- 
troduced. 


ALL the answers we have received to Mary S, 
Case’s question in our December Letter Box — 
“If a man were to travel northeast as long as 
that was possible, where would he come to?” — 
agree that he would “come to the North Pole.” 
How many of “Our Young Folks” are of that 
opinion? 

It is our opinion that, if it were “possible” for 
a man to travel so far and so long, he would con- 
tinue forever to approach the Pole, and never, 
strictly speaking, reach it,—the man and the 
Pole being considered as two points; since, no 
matter how near he might at last come to it, his 
course would still run diagonally, at an angle of 
forty-five degrees, or nearly so, from a direct line 
drawn from him to the Pole. 

And now here is another curious question which 
we will leave our readers to consider. “ Marion” 
writes from O’ Fallon, St. Clair Co., Ill. :— 

“Dear Younc Forks, — I have received most 
welcome visits from you for four years, and now I 
do not think I could possibly get along without you 
if your price was double what it is. . . . I 
want to ask you a question that the School Sean 
intendent of one of the counties of this State 
asked a lady whom he was examining: ‘If you 
stood on the North Pole, which way would be 
east?" What do the boys and girls say about it?” 


* Opr Younc Contrisutors’” department is 
unusually full this month, and we have a large 
number of accepted articles stillon hand. Some, 
perhaps equally well written, we have been obliged, 
for various reasons, to decline. 

Annie G. S —“ Em” is too long for our pur- 
pose. Articles designed for the “O. Y. C.” pages 
must be very short, or very, very good. 

Bessie L. R. —“ Follies” is a creditable little 
essay ; but why choose a subject which has been 
treated so often in pulpit and print? One hardly 
looks for a moral discourse from a “‘ Young Con- 
tributor.”” 

Anne L. M.— “The Watchman Bird” contains 
a pretty thought; but such rhymes as sweet and 
sleep, song and gone, etc., won't do, you know, — 
Yes, two persons clubbing together to take our 
magazine are classed as subscribers. 

Winnie W. L. — Your comic composition on 
“Tears” is very funny, yet it will hardly do te 








print. 
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Marian R.— Your “ Soliloquy” is 
and qyite well written, but its satire would hardly 
be understood by some of our readers, Try some 
other subject. 

Imogen B.—“‘ A Night in the Vatican” is a 


sprightly 


remarkable essay for a girl of fifteen, It is long, 
however, and perhaps a trifle too bookish, for ‘‘ Our 
Young Contributors.” We put it aside with regret. 

Annie F. L. — Young Contributors should keep 
copies of the pieces they send us,—as we have 
said before. The authors of accepted articles will 
hear from them in due time ; but we cannot, ex- 
cept in rare cases, return rejected contributions, or 
undertake to notice them in the Letter Box. 

Robert V. N.— You must learn to spell cor- 
rectly, to punctuate properly, and to divide your 
composition into paragraphs, before you can rea- 
sonably hope to become one of Our Young Con- 
tributors. Is n’t that fair? 

George K.— Your sketch is so interesting that 
we should be glad to print it ; but it would require 
so great an outlay of editorial eyesight and patience 
to correct its bad grammar and prepare it for the 
printers, that — well, there it goes into the waste- 
basket! Forgive us? 


Mary W——, one of our young contributors, 
writes : — 

“I wish to ask you a question, which I hope 
neither you nor Miss Eytinge will think imperti- 
nent. Is n’t ‘ Pear] Eytinge’ the same ‘ Margaret 
Eytinge’ who wrote ‘Going Halves’ for the 
*Young Folks’ a year or two ago? Margaret 
means Pearl, you know. And is n’t Miss Pearl 
over fifteen years of age, as her last essay makes 
her?” 

Pearl Eytinge is the daughter of Margaret 
Eytinge, who wrote “Going Halves,” and of S. 
Eytinge, Jr., the artist to whom our readers are 
indebted for so many delightful pictures. She is 
still in her sixteenth year. 


Charles Fudd, Bound Brook, New Jersey, 
asks: “‘Can any one of ‘Our Young Folks’ give 
me any information about the breeding and raising 
of rabbits?” 


WE have all along thought it a good plan for 
our widely scattered family of ‘‘ Young Folks” 
to get acquainted with each other by means of 
correspondence, though when we promised to 
favor it we did not at all anticipate the small 
avalanche of letters it has brought down upon 
us! Before us lies a thick pile of them, which 
would fill two or three “Letter Boxes” if we 
should undertake to print them all. That would 
never do, would it, dear friends? 

For boys in Maine to put themselves into com- 
munication with boys in Texas; for girls in New 
England to shake hands (figuratively speaking) 
over the Rocky Mountains with girls in Califor- 


Our Letter Box. 
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nia; —in a word, for our “Young Folks,’ boys 
and girls, in different parts of the country, to be- 
come friends, and exchange thoughts and experi- 
ences for the purpose of mutual improvement, — 
there is something really pleasing in the idea, and 
we cannot say that we are surprised at its popu- 
larity. Carried out with honest intentions, it will 
no doubt result in a great deal of entertainment 
and real benefit. We have accordingly given it 
some thought, and have come to this conclusion 
regarding it. 

It will be impossible to print lists of all the 
qualifications the writers of these letters require 
in their cor Pp dent: We th fe prop m 
as a general rule, that every person offering or 
accepting a correspondence shall write a fair hand 
and a correct and pleasing style, and aim at mu- 
tual improvement, through a cultivation of the 
mental, social, and moral qualities. We shall give 
the address of no person | whose letter to us betrays 
a deficiency in these indisp bl t 
The names (real names are preferable to fictitious 
ones) of candidates whose letters indicate a com- 
pliance with the above conditions will be printed 
from time to time in what we shall call our 








Mutual Emprovement Corner, 


We make room this month for the following : — 


Nina Stone (care E. F, Stone), Newburyport, Mass. 
(age 15, wishes a correspondent interested in Natural 
History). 

Arthur B. Philli~s, Chagrin Falls, Ohio (wishes cor- 
respondent about 16, living out of Ohio). 

C. R. A., Box 2678, New York. 

C. P. H., St. Augustine School, Portland, Me. 

Belle King (care G. G. King), Calais, Me. 

Eva Vernon, Box 63, Hyannis, Mass. 

Ella Hobart, Manchester, N. H. 

Marie H., Hanover, N. H. 

Ed, W. H., Box 377, Decorah, Iowa. 

Lou Parke, Box 680, New York P. O. (age 15; fond of 
music, boating, skating, and dancing). 

Hoky Poky, 827 Delaware St., Buffalo, N. Y. 

B. B., Jackson, Jackson Co,, Mich. (girl of 19; will 
correspond with children or “ Young Folks" of her own 
age. 

Idelise, Fredonia, N. Y. (girl of 16). 

Eudora Adams, Syracuse, N. Y. (girl of 16). 

Francis Foseph, 646 N. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. (wishes 
correspondent about 13, interested in geography and 
foreign countries). 

Annie F. Cook, Box 515, Goshen, Ind. (favorite author, 
Charles Dickens). 

“ Petite,” Box 254, Danbury, Conn. 

“ Marion,” 75 Lock Box, Danbury, Conn. 

Ernest W. Thornhill, Orange Co., Va. (wishes corre- 
spondent about 16). 

¥. H. S., P. O. Station A., Boston, Mass. (wishes cor- 
respondent not over 15, who is a reader of Dickens or 


Alice, 84x Washington St., Boston, Mass. (wishes par- 
ticularly a California correspondent). 

Fred M. Pennock, Kennett Square Pa. (Subject Nat- 
ural History in general, and birds in particular). 
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Drawn sy S. Evtinae, Jr.) 














